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Lite, Accident, and Health Insurance. 


50th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(Condensed). 


Etna Life 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$$$ 


MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President. 





January 1, 1900. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1900, . : . $52,850,299.90 
Legal Reserve, 4% Standard, and all 

claims, . : ‘ ; - 45,764,084.04 
Special Reserve, in addition to 4% 

Reserve, . ; x ; 1,644,000.00 
Surplus as to Policyholders, Jan. 1, 
5,442,215.86 
5,089,955-70 
7:123,051.54 
2,395,073-27 
9,518,724-75 


1900, ‘ . 4 ‘ ‘ 
Payments to Policyholders in 1899, 
Premium receipts in 1899, : 
Interest receipts in 1899, 

Total receipts in 1899, . : ; 
Life, Endowment, and Term: 
Policies issued and revived in 

1899, 13,212 insuring. . - 24,494,545.00 
Life, Endowment, and Term Insur- 
ance in force Jan. 1, 1900, . . 168,440,790 00 
Accident Insurance in force Jan. 1, 
. 135,807,470.00 


Paid Polieyholders since organization, 
$114,593,414.72. 


ABTNA LIFE’S “282 


$196,179.06 
791,949.45 
2,623,279.09 





New Premium Income, . A " 

Total Premium Income, ‘ 

Assets, . . . . : 

Life, Term, and Endowment Insur- 
ance Issued and Revived, . 

Life, Term, and Endowment Insur- 
ance in force, . . ; : 

Accident and Health Insurance in 


" 2,515,361.50 
11,056,858.00 


force, 2 . ‘ 25,946,350.00 
Number of Policyholders, 17,998 
JOHN C. WEBSTER, Manager, 
Life Department, 
Germania Bldg. , 62 William St., New York. 


GEORGE C. STERLING, Manager, 


Accident Department. 


W. A. NICOLAY, [lanager, 
Long Island Agency, 


Mechanics’ Bank Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BOOKS FOR THINKERS 


A History of the Transvaal. 


By H. Riper HaccarD, Third edition. $1.00. 


Che ner to South Africa—Delagoa 
ay. 


By MontacuE G, JEssetT, F. R. G. S. With 
maps and illustrations. $1.50. 


Che Expansion of Egupt Under 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium. 


A Political and Historical Survey. By ARTHUR 
S. WuitE, R, S. G.S. With four magnificent 
colored folding maps, $5.50. 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. 
By HEREFORD B. GeorcE, F. R. G., S. 


“The best work in the English language from which to 
obtain an accurate account of the gr at tragedy in Na- 
poleon’s dramatic career It is at once scholarly in its 
materials and dramatic in its use of them.”—From three- 
page review Outlook. 


Any of these books sent on approval if so desired 


Spring Catalogue in press. A post-card will suffice. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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SOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 





SUCCESSFUL LONDON NOVELS. 


THE REALIST. 
By Herbert Flowerdew. $1.50 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Those who love a oy 
which will hold their attention closel: Sree | the first page to 
the last need go no further than ‘ The 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN 
‘By Thomas Cobb. $1.50 


poet PRATURE— A very entertaining and well written 
00) Td 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT 
By Frank Mathew. $1.50 
THE SPEC1A10R.—“A very spirited and ingenious novel.” 
THE MAN’S CAUSE. 
hy. Ella Napier Lefroy. $1.50 


N. SUN.—“ A strong, earnestly written narrative, in 
which nt author deals in an interesting way. with some of 
the essential things in the lives of men and women.” 


THE WHITE DOVE. 


War Memories 


The Merci 
Notes 


Paolo ond Francesca 
way in 


Some Battlepieces 





VOL. Ill. NOW RBADY. Price, $6.00 aet. 


The Anglo-Saxon Review 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 


Spain: Financtal and Political SENOR MORET Y PRENDERGAST 


Some ree Ca Edited by the Rev. Canon 
ning (inostly unpubl hed) - KAVEN. 

jeereiee a) eas d Death - W.H.Ma.iock. 

Talbot o: GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


ie witht the Dutch Davip Hannay 
os the Venezuelan Arbi- 


Four tous written in ‘Nor- 

Changes in Parliamentary 
peech 

On the Art of Going to War . 


The Unflinching Realist - 
Past and Fature in South 


a 
The Outcas 
Chinese Ay ‘and Medical 
Treatmen' 
Sikhs and Boers: s: a Paraliel - 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS CONSIST OF PHOTOGRAVURE 
PORTRAITS. OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, PADEREWSKI, PERCY BYS- 
SHE SHELLEY, MARY SHELLEY, GEORGE CANNING (age 
1), MARIE DE GUISE-LORRAINE, Queen of Scotland. 


PRICE, $6.00 NET. 


CONTENTS: 
STEPHEN CRANE. 


LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


G. R. ASKWITH. 
RICHARD GaRneETT, LL.D. 


EpMUND Goss. 


Hon. ALFRED ~  e MP. 
SPENSER WILKINSON 
H.D. TRarLu. 


LIONEL PHILLIP 
H. DE VERE STAOKPOOLE. 


IsaBELLA L, BisHopP, 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
ae Low, 

Ete. .» Ete. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, - 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Che bymnal 


HYMNS AND TUNES, 700 PP,, OCTAVO, $1.00 AND Seca 35. 
HYMNS ONLY, LARGE AND SMALL PRINT, 50 CTS, AND 75 CTS, 


Che Chapel Hymnal 


CLOTH, 40 CTS, IN QUANTITIES. 


The School hymnal 


CLOTH, 27 CTS, IN QUANTITIES. 


Published in October, 1895. 
160,000 issued. In use in over 
800 Presbyterian churches and 
in many of other denomina- 
tions ; on the mission fields as, 
é. g., at Beyrout, Syria, and in 
Alaska ; and in numerous insti- 
tutions as, ¢.g., the Lawrence- 
ville School, N. J., and the 
Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, Virginia. 
Published in May, 1898.- In 
use in nearly 400 Presbyterian 
churches, and in about as many 
of other denominations ; and in 
many educational institutions, 
e.g., Princeton University, the 
University of the City. of New 
York, Lake Forest University, 
and Park College. 

Published in August, 1899. Al- 
ready in use in more than 150 
Sunday schools, 


These Hymnals have been adopted by the churches, after competition with all other hymnals, on 


the ground of their merits. They have stood the severest test, that of actual use. 


The larger part of 


the profits arising from the sales of the books go directly into the missionary work of the church. 


For further information write to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Sup’t, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 1319 Waluut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ToHave (§ FoHod 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of 
“‘ Prisoners of A ope” 











Illustrated 


HOWARD PYLE 
and Others 


-Crown 8vo 
$1.50 












A powerful Historical Romance of early ‘Colonial Virginia, 
abounding in Dramatic Incidents; as fine as it is, strong ; admi- 
rable in Descriptions of Natural Scenes ; with an Exquisite Love 
Story running through it and crowning the end. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston AND New York 


FILLMORES’ SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS 


NOW READY. Wo. 2. PRICE 10 CENTS. 
FILLMORE BROS, Dept. “A” 2%,Wer sist, cinansah 0 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures. The Work of 
Authors and their Homes, Famous SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 
seem) 200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 


One Cent Each, 120 for $1. 
Size 5 x 8, 1,500 Subjects 


Our Pictures are very much 
| superior to any others. Compar- 
| ison will prove this. Send 4c. in 
— for von od ee Larwere | 
H and 24- catalogue, illus 

with thirty (80) pictures. BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 


G. P. BROWN & CO., - Beverly, Mass.|. 14 East Twenty-Third St., New York. 
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Eighty-five Plates, averaging about 
14x Ig inches, in portfolio, limited 
authorized edition, with special de- 
sign by WALTER CRANE, 
Prospectus mailed upon application. 
Also write for illustrated pamphlet, 
‘* PICTURES FOR Book LOVERS.” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


RED POTTAGE 


O much has been written and said of ‘‘RED POTTAGE”’ that there is little left for the 
publishers to add. It is perhaps enough to call attention to the fact that ‘‘ RED POT- 
TAGE"’ has been published scarcely fourteen weeks, and that already nine editions have been 
printed. Several times recently the daily sales have run into the thousands, and the demand 
is steadily increasing. 


FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





Recollections— 1832-1886 
By the Rt. Hon, Sir ALGERNON WEsT, K.C.B., 
former Secretary to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
One of the most entertaining books of its kind, 


The personal reminiscences of Gladstone have a dis- 
tinct value.—Chicago Times. 


Briton and Boer 


New and Enlarged Edition 
The first edition having been-entirely exhausted, 
the demand for a convenient hand-book to the South 
African situation is met by this new addition com- 
prising several new articles. 








Portraits, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. Post 8vo, Cloth. Map and many illustrations, $1.25. 


INPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The First American. By Leila Herbert 
His Homes and His Households ; 
ASHINGTON’S career as a soldier and a statesman is familiar to everyone, but these 
papers bring out the private and domestic life which, in Washington’s case, has been 
too much neglected. They seem to me not only interesting, but admirably done. 
—Extract from a letter of the Hon. HENry Cazot LopDGE, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Life of W. H. Seward. By Frederic Bancroft 
T biography contains a vast amount of hitherto unused evidence on Seward’s career 
which has been taken from the Seward MSS., Seward’s letters to Mr. John Bigelow dur- 
ing or after the war, the unpublished dispatches of the department of State, the Confederate 
archives, and many other sources. 


Two vols. 








Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5:00. 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


Thackeray’s Hitherto Unidentified Contributions to Bae: 
By M. H. SPIELMANN, Fully illustrated, uniform with the ‘‘ Biographical Thackeray.’’ Cloth, $1.75. 


White [lan’s Africa 


By PouLTNEy BIGELow. _ Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Northwest Under Three Flags 
By CHARLES Moore, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


Cloth, $2.50. 
Kit Kennedy 


By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 








Elements of International Law 


By Lieut,-Col. G. B. DAvis. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.50. 


Crown 


The Haworth Bronte. 
Edited by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 8vo, Cloth, 
per volume, $1.75. 
The Open Question 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 9 tists 
ose Publisher $.of the ‘* Biographical Thackeray.’’ “a : 
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Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


JOHN RUSKIN 


A Sketch of His Life, His Work, and His Opinions, With Personal Reminiscences. By M. H. SPIEL- 
MANN, author of ‘‘ Henrietta Ronner,’’ ‘‘ The Works of G. F. Watts, R. A.,”’ etc. Editor of 
The Magazine of Art, Together with a paper by JoHN Ruskin, entitled ‘‘ The Black Arts,’’ and a 
note on Ruskin, by HARRISON S. Morris, Managing Director of the Academy of Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. Illustrated. Large 12mo. Ornamental binding, gilt top, rough edges, $2.00. 


A Sketch of Ruskin’s life, his work, and his opinions, written by one who knew and loved the man, and who gained thereby a true insight 
into that life, the fullness of which can hardly be comprehended, except from such work as this, Also a paper from Ruskin’s pen, entitled 
«“ The Black Art,” being the first of a projected series from The Magazine of Art. A very interesting book and one of particular value, 


OTHER BOOKS NOW READY 



































The True William Penn 


By SypNEY GEORGE FIsHER. Second Edition. With 
numerous hitherto unpublished illustrations, portraits, 
and facsimilies. Crown, octavo, cloth, $2.00; half 
levant, $5.00. 
































Thoughts on the Services 
Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy and an Aid to 
Its Devout Use, Bythelate RT. REV. A, CLEVELAND 
Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. New re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition by Rt. Rev. Cort- 









LANDT WHITEHEAD, S.T.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Small 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 ; ‘lambskin, limp, $2 00. 


- The Sovereign Ladies of Europe 


Myths and Legends 
of Our New Possessions 







By CHARLES M. SKINNER, Second Edition, Illustrated. | Edited by the Countess A. Von BoTHMER. With 153 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half calf or half moroco, illustrations, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $4.00. 
.00. 
20 Pike and Cutlass Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes 
Hero Tales of Our Navy. By GrorcE Gipps, Second With 250 illustrations by F.Orrer, Second Edition. 


Octavo, cloth, ornamental, 320 pages, $1.75. 


A New Race Diplomatist 


A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. By Mrs. 
JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. With 5 illustra- 


Edition. With 13 full-page illustrations by the 
author. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Bohemian Paris of To-day 


Written by W. C. Morrow. Second Edition. 







From 














ions b; 1. . Cloth, $1.50, 
notes by Edouard Cucuel. Illustrated with 106 pen tions by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
drawings by Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, orna- The Adventures of 
mental binding, $3.50. | I a De Rougemont 
Across the Everglades As told by Himself. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Canoe Journey of Exploration. By Hucu L. WI1- 


LOUGHBY, Ex-Lieutenant commanding Rhode Island 


The Shadow of Quong Lung 





x ‘ By Dr. C. W, DoyLe, Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 
Naval Reserve. Fourth Edition. Illustrated with extra, $1.25. 2 ; 

folding map of the route, and forty-one views taken by A powerful and original story of the Chinese quarter of Sam 
the author. 12mo, Buckram ornamental, $2.00. Francisco, 











For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ‘Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Interpretations of Poetry and Religion 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA, author of ‘‘ The Sense'of Beauty.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 

In the introductory essay the author deals with the imagination and its relation to the understanding on the one hand and to 
mysticism on the other, The way is then scientifically cleared for an exaltation of its functions’ in the world of thought and emotion, 
and this constitutes the keynote of the essays which follow, viz. : the inadequacy of any view of life unillumined by the imagination. 
The volume is truly creative criticism, and is certain to provoke controversy. 


By the same Author: The Sense of Beauty . 
Being Outlines of Aisthetic Theory. By GEORGE SANTAYANA, Ass‘stant Professor of PLilosophy in Harvard 
University. I2mo, $1.50. ‘ 


‘‘We recommend it most emphatically as one of the best contributions ever made to ‘the subject - penetrating, perceptive, and 
judicious, and clad in a superlatively good English style.””— 7he Nation. 


Anglo-Saxons and Others 


By ALINE GORREN. 12mo, $1.50. 
This book considers the question of Anglo-Saxon superiority, its causes, the likelihood of its permanence, and its effect upon English 
and American character. The feature of the book is the note of warning which the author utters, the weaknesses of the race being 
analyzed with fullness and fearlessness. 


a 









“4A PRINCE OF LETTER WRITERS” 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 


Edited by SIDNEY CoLVIN. 13¢h Thousand. Two volumes, Illustrated. 8vo, $5.00 me7. 
“4 "THE impression for the reader of the later letters is simply one of singular beauty—of deepening talent, of happier and richer 
expression, and, above all, of a sort of ironic, desperate gallantry, burning away, with a finer and finer fire, in a strange, 
alien air, . . . The latest of these letters contain such admirable things, testify so to.the reach of his intelligence, and vibrate so, in 
short, with genius and charm, that we feel him at moments not only exhausted but replenished, and capable, perhaps, for all we know 
to the contrary, of new experiments and deeper notes,’’—HENry JAMEs, in The North American Review. 








- FOUR GOOD NOVELS 


FOR THE FREEDOM OF | DIONYSIUS THE WEAV- 
THE SEA ER’S HEART’S DEAREST. 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy. Richly _ illustrated. 





12mo, $1.50. : By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 12mo, $1.50. 
__ “In every respect this is a thoroughly good historical romance, “The tale itself is one of unusual freshness and beauty, ... . 
in which story and history are cleverly blended. Indeed, it must It is healthful to the core, full of humor and brightness.”—New 
be ranked with the very best romances of American history.”— York Times Saturday Review. 
The Independent. 


ON TRIAL THE SHIP OF STARS 


By Zack, author of ‘‘Life is Life.’’ 12mo, $1.50, 


By A. T. QUILLER-CoucH., I2mo, $1.50. 
“It seems impossible that this simple story of Devonshire folk 





should fail to arouse enthusiasm among students of good fiction. “It is splendid art, and throbs with emotion and life. We have 
Its inspiration is so am le, vigorous, and fresh, and its execution waited a long time for ‘ The Ship of Stars.’ It was worth waiting 
$0 masterfully free,”’— The Academy, for ’’— The Bookman (London). 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
153-155-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Modern City 
Roadways 


The importance of good streets, and the way 
to build them. By NELSON P, LEwis, 


Tne Transplantation 
of a Race 


The importation of the Negro, and the 
Problems connected with his stay in this 
country. By Prof. N. S. SHALER, 


What makes the 
Trolley Car go 


A complete explanation of the principles 
involved. By WILLIAM BAXTER, Jr. 


Cross-Education 


An important factor in intellectual train- 
ing. By Prof. E, W. SCRIPTURE, 


ACentury >t Geology 


What has been 7 ha in this science 
during the past hundred years. By Prof. 
JosEPH LE CONTE. 


And many other interesting 
practical articles 




























Appletons’ 
Popular Science 
Monthly 


FOR MARCH 


25 Cents a Copy 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 










READ THE 





LIBRARI ES. 


We solicit correspondence with book-buyers for 
private and other Libraries, and desire to submit 
figures on proposed lists. Our recently revised topic- 
ally arranged {Library List (mailed gratis on applica- 
fion) ‘will be found useful by those selecting titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., N. Y. 

FO REVIVAL, PRAYER AND 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Is now $305 adopted by many churches throughout the land, 
0 meh BS a 8 100, according to binding. Samples of 
= 


+ 25 ce 
OF THE ‘sapow 1 LAND,” a new song written by Ira D, 





“ ou 
SANKEy, in memory of Mr. Moopy, together with a new half 
tone portrait of the latter. 3¢, a copy by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
JUST READY. 


Che 
Hbsent Minded Beggar. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Printed in two colors with artistic borders on 
deckle-edge paper. 

The only authorized edition of this famous 
Poem in separate form. Copyrighted in the 
United States. Small quarto 25c. 


BRENTANO’S, * °°" New vork. 
WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eartern, Western. 
and Southern States. Weekly salary or commissions paid. Make ap- 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., = = New York, Chicago. 


of famous persons B t $ ld 
| ee He Brouav A me ' 
ae ND FOR PRIGE LISTS. 


aT A SACRIFICH. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 

















STRAND 
MAGAZIN E 


March number about 







160 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
Of all Newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
NEW YORK 


120 PAGES. 






PIGEONS IN WAR 








Life and Work of 
DWIGHT L. 


Official and only authentic edition. Written by his son, WM. R 
MOODY. 190, 000 AGENTS WANTED AT 







for you. Outfit free. PA Tite to-day. 






MOO DY 


ONCE. 
Liberal terms, Freight paid. — given. rN golden opportunity 


P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. 255 beestuss em Untccye! 


MIASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


Powerful Chapel Organ, ttle used and in good order; cost $1,000. 
Will sell for 44 cost, $250. m J. HAMILTON, 222 W. 1298t., N.Y. 





USE Ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 





me BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


a The Church eres 


Hl 






THE |THE MESSENGER) ; 


published for thirty active churches in 


4 members of enominati 
| Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. 


put these magazines on your list. 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


200 So. 10th St., Philada., Pa. 


t Association Magazines, 


| PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 
are werner | eae for Church 


Combined Monthly Circulation, 35,000 
If you are an ADVERTISER you should 


=I heey PRESS ASSOC’N, 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEFrVVY BOOES. 





BY THE COMPTROLLER OF NEW YORK. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


As illustrated by the Charter, Finances, and 
Public Charities of New York. By the Hon, 
BIRD S, COLER, Comptroller of the City of New 
York. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00,38 


THE INTERNATIONAL'! GEOGRAPHY. 


By Seventy Authors, including the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, Sir W. M. Conway, Prof. W. M. 
Davis, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Prof. Fridtjof 
Nansen, Dr. J. Scott Keltie, and F. C. Selous. 
With 488 Illustrations. Edited by HUGH ROBERT 
MILL, D.Sc. 8vo, 1088 pages. Cloth, $3.50. 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. 


By Guy BootuBy, author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola’s 
Experiment,’’ ‘‘ Pharos, the Egyptian,’’ etc. 
No, 280, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 























EDUCATION 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


A correspondence Institute, chartered under the laws of Indiana, 
offers to non-resident students unsurpassed facilities for the prose- 
cution of special studies under the direction of able Professors of 
Language, Literature, Philosophy, History, Pedagogy, etc., etc. 


CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, TEACHERS, 


or others interested in scientific or literary work, should write for 
announcement, outlining courses for home study, leading to 
Academic Degrees. Thorough, conscientious work the basis of ad- 
vancement, Circulars, testimonials, etc., etc., upon request. ‘Ad- 
dress the Secretary, ALBERT MORLAN, Inpranapo.is, INp, 








hand what is or is not being done to help humanity. 
Scotland, England (with 5 sd Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland and Be including the ex- 


pain, Sweden and Nor- 


esire. 
rty, with an official steneqenaher, 
iology, 


chology, Ped: 
ture, ology and Ethics, Nature, a 


at 
Beience, Reform Movemen Social Science, Socia 
Settlements, Detective, Ministry, Medicine, Law, Journalism 
and Business. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 


Three year course lea to degree of LL.B. prepares for ad- 
<aission to the Bar igell te States. For catalogue address the 
: ELMER 





GERLACH ACADEMY: 
Brielle, Monmouth Co., N. J. 2 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL 
Prepares for American and European Universities 


LOCATION 


RREtLe, the location of Gerlach Academy, is one 
of the prettiest spots on the Jersey shore and it is 
an ideal place for a boys’ school, It is situated on the 
Long Branch Division of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, fifty-nine miles from New York City. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


H VERY gon feature of the Gerlach Academy’s 

course of studies and one to which the attention 
of parents and guardians whose sons or charges are to 
enter business is especially called, is its instruction in 
Geometrical, Architectural, Free-hand and Industrial 
drawing and, finally, to special practical instruction in 
various WORKSHOPS, 


THE TABLE 


7 is well supplied with food of the best quality. 

The location renders it easy to obtain daily, abso- 
lutely fresh meat, vegetables, milk, etc. This is of it- 
self a great advantage, 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


= academy is non-sectarian. Morning and even. - 
ing prayers and Sunday services at the village 
churches, at which all cadets are required to attend, 


WE TAKE CARE OF YOUR BOY DURING 
YOUR TRIP TO PARIS THIS SUMMER 


SOE BaaMaPaPata ahaa aPaPaPaP aaa a aMaPaPaaPaPa 


ESPONDENCE IS DESIRED with Churches 
wit ame ready: to a’cept the scientific point of view, and to 
attempt to work out a new series of lessons for the Sunday 
schools of the world, based not on what the teacher wants to 
teach, but _— the child of 5, 8.12, 16, and the adult actually 

ust have. 
nH eadquarters for all up to date S. S. supplies, lists of 


books, etc. 
OSEPH L. DIXON, Springfield, Mass., former! 
pAddress 3 OF Kes. of the Bible Normal College. z wi 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR 
IRL 


G 
(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 

School of Language, Literature, History and Art. Three 
courses leading to uation with aipioma. College preparation. 
Elective courses of study. Teachers all college graduates. p- 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in number. Address 
Emma P. S. MILLER, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 


Harvard University.—Lawrence Scientific School. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to degree Bachelor of 
Science. Engineering, Mining. Architecture, Landscap hit 
ture, Chemistry, Geo ogy Biology, Anatomy, etc. For Teachers. * 
For Descriptive roe let apply to J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N.S. ALER, Dean 
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READING NOTICE 


LAST FLORIDA TOUR. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksoaville, alow ing elmo three months in Florida, will. 
leave New York and Philadelphia March 6. 





on the i 
ork, 
Washingto' 









For tickets, itineraries, 


_— nts, os Agent at 1196 primey New ae 
urt Street, Broo: 3 treet ewark. a 
, ler, Jr. Bas t Baltimore } . 
Baltimore, Md.; Colin 8: s Agent Southeast- 
ern District, E 


—— D. C. ; Thos. E. i 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg. Pa.; or to Geo. W. 
ral Passe Broad Street 





. BARRETT, LL:B., ‘A im Bidg., 
cago, Ill. , 


‘ 
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WEATHER 
WasuinerTon, D. C. , Dee. 4, 1899. 
In July, 1899, the Weather Bureau purchased 
forty New Centurys. I take eae ure in say- 
ing that after five months’ trial they have 
proven excellently well adapted for pes A — 
work for which they w 


urchased, viz. 
——- oy stencils tien wh which to print 
station he er maps. 


MOORE, 
We Chiet U. 8. Weather Bureau. 
The New Century has no supe- 


rior on any kind of work. 


Send for Catalogue, 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
302 Broadway, New York. 











Pears 


To keep the skin clean is 
to wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care 
of itself inside, if not blocked 
outside. 

To wash it often and clean 
without doing any sort of 
violence to-it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 






All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 











Scotch 
Madras Cloths. 





Registered Trade Mark. 





__Stylish and durable, with a good starch 
Dody,§ yet reasonably cool, the Madras 
Ginghams are ideal wash fabrics for waists, 
shirtings and gowns. 

The variety of colorings and designs— 
Over 400 in number—includes practically 
all of the new tints and motifs demanded 
by correct form and good taste. 

Prices 25 to 50 cents a yard. 








Our display of washable dress fabrics, thin and 
heavy, white and colored, is unusually complete and 
inviting. 











“THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
— 14 West'23d Street, N. Y. 


GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING ° 


FLORIDA WEST COAST HOTELS 


NOW OPEN 
Plant System 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fla. 


A. E. DICK, Manager. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf,Fla. 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 


O. L. FRISBEE, Manager. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


P. F. BROWN, Manager. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla.. 


H. DIEFFENBACH, Lessee 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Ass’t Manager. 


THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla 


J. H. MURDICK, Manager. 


Through-Train. Service New York to Florida 

















For illustrated booklet, address Plant System, 2009 Broadway 
New York, and Travelers’ information Co., § Park’ Place, N. Y. 
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The Senate took up the 
Quay case on the 23d ult. 
by a vote of 34 to 28, eight- 
een Senators being paired on the question. 
About two-thirds of those who voted in the 
affirmative are Republicans. The debate 
was begun by Mr. Daniel. It seems to be 
admitted that a majority of the Senate will 
vote for Quay, who will thus obtain his 
seat. During last week the bill for the gov- 
ernment of Hawaii was the subject of desul- 
tory discussion. * The contract labor system 
in vogue on the islands having been de- 
nounced sharply by Mr. Teller and others, 
the Senate adopted an amendment offered 
by Mr. Hoar, which provides that no civil 
or criminal proceedings shall be maintained 
for the specific performance or breach of a 
contract entered into for personal labor or 
service. This, it is said, will nullify the 
many contracts recently made by Hawaiian 
planters in anticipation of hostile legisla- 
tion. Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina, hav- 
ing denounced the Hawaiian Government 
as an oligarchy because there were only 
4,000 legal voters in the islands, Mr. Wol- 
cott gently reminded him that in his own 
State not more than 4,000 votes were cast 
in a Congressional district having a popu- 
lation of 150,000 or 200,000, and that in 1896 
only 28,200 votes were cast in the seven dis- 
tricts of the State, which had a population 
of 1,150,000. In his reply Mr. Tillman re- 
marked that “we have done our level best 
to keep the nigger from voting.” A favor- 


The Work of 
Congress 


able report upon the treaty of reciprocity 
with France has been ordered by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, bat it 
is understood that when the treaty is re- 
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ported the Finance Committee will demand 
and obtain it, and will then hold it until it 
dies on the 24th inst. by the expiration of 
its term. Many changes have been made 
in the ship subsidy bill to meet ‘some of the 
objections of Republicans who oppose the 
original measure. The conferrees to whom 
the gold standard bills of the, House and the 
Senate were referred reached an agreement 
on Friday night, but the vote will not be 
taken until the latter part of this week. The 
greater part of the Senate bill, including 
the: refunding provisions, was retained. 


Td 


The debate on the Porto 

Porto Rico’s pico tariff bill and the im- 
Tariff portant Constitutional ques- 
tions involved began in the House on the 
19th ult. The bill imposes duties equal to 
one-fourth of those of the Dingley tariff. 
Mr. Payne, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, explained ‘that these du- 
ties had been substituted for free trade— 
which the President had urged Congress to 
grant—because the island needed revenue. 
The Constitution, he asserted, did not ex- 
tend over the island, and Congress had un- 
restricted power to deal with this question. 
Among the other Republicans who spoke for 
the bill. were Mr. Dalzell, who was cen- 
strained to admit that the doctrine of the 
~majority of the committee concerning ths, 
Constitution would have allowed Congress. 
to prescribe free trade for Arizona and a 
high tariff for New Mexico; Mr. Russell, 
who said that the tobacco growers of Con- 
necticut had no interest in excluding the to- 
bacco of Porto Rico;.and Mr. Grosvenor, 
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who remarked that “ nothing would give the 
President greater sorrow than the defeat of 
the bill.” The most impressive speeches on 
the other side were those of two Repub- 
licans, Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Littlefield, of Maine. The first argued 
that even if the Constitution did not extend 
over Porto Rico, it did extend over Con- 
gress, governed its legislation, and forbade 
it to. impose unequal taxes. Having shown 
how the bill would tax flour, rice, pork, and 
other kinds of food imported into Porto Rico 
from this country, he madg an eloquent pro- 
test against the bill and urged Congress not 
to “make Porto Rico our Ireland.” Mr. Lit- 
tlefield declared that the bill was “ un-Amer- 
ican, un-Republican, unwarranted and uncon- 
stitutional;’” that it had been reported 
against the advice of General Davis, the 
protest of the islanders, the recommenda- 
tions of the President and Secretary Root, 
and the judgment of Chairman Payne. The 
possibility of the passage of it overshadowed 
the Republican party like a great calamity. 
His powerful speech was warmly applauded 
by both parties. The Democratic speakers 
were led by Mr. Richardson, who asserted 
that the bill was-more dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the American people than any other 
introduced during his term in Congress. Leg- 
islation by Congress for Porto Rico, he held, 
made the island a part of the United States. 
The imposition of unequal taxes was the 
baldest kind of imperialism. Mr. Swanson 
asserted that 300,000 tons of sugar were ad- 
mitted free from the Hawaiian Islands be- 
cause the owners were a few millionaires, 
while 60,000 tons from Porto Rico were to 
be taxed because the owners were thou- 
sands of small farmers. Mr. Tawney at- 
tacked Mr. Littlefield, saying that he had 
played the part of a buffoon. It was decided 
that the vote should be taken on the 27th. 
On Friday night it was ascertained that at 
least fourteen Republicans would vote 
against the bill, and that a dozen more would 
probably stand with them. At a party con- 
ference on Saturday night after a long dis- 
cussion, during which several compromise 
bills were proposed and rejected, the con- 
troversy was referred to a committee of ten 
—five from each side—which was instructed 
to report Monday night. 


: The or ot: iat 









All the political parties 
The National have now decided where 


Conventions ass. when their national 


conventions shall be held, and the Demo- 
cratic convention will be the last of the 
series. Representatives of the Populist 
party assembled at Lincoln, Neb., last week. 
The fusionists, led by Senator Allen, would 
not recognize as members of the committee 
the opponents of fusion, or Middle-of-the- 
Roaders, who took part in the nomination 
of Barker and Donnelly at Cincinnati and 
thus had already put up a ticket for this 
year’s national election. Thereupon the op- 
ponents of fusion withdrew from the meet- 
ing, organized a separate committee, and 
issued a call for a national convention, to 
be held at Cincinnati on May 9th. The fu- 
sionists finished their work by virtually 
favoring the nomination of Bryan and by 
calling a convention to be held on May 9th 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. There was much 
talk about Judge Caldwell, oc Arkansas, as 
a candidate for the vice-presidency on the 
Bryan ticket. _ The Democratic National 
Committee, at a meeting in Washington on 
the 22d ult., decided that the national con- 
vention should be held in Kansas City on 
July 4th, forty votes having been cast for 
that city and only nine for Milwaukee. It 
may be recalled that the Republican con- 
vention is to be held i. Philadelphia on 
June 19th. The radical members of the . 
Democratic committee wanted an early con- 
vention, but they were outvoted by the 
conservatives under the leadership of ex- 
Senator Gorman, who begins to assume some 
prominence as a possible rival of Bryan. In 
conversation about the platform, members 
of the committee declared that the leading 
issues would be trusts, imperialism and the 
currency, some placing silver first while 
others gavé it*the third place. It is expect- 
ed that the Populists at Sioux Falls will 
nominate Bryan, and they may name Cald- 
well for second place. Judge Henry Clay 
Caldwell, now sixty-seven years old, was a 
colonel in the Union army (enlisting from 
Iowa), was appointed a judge of the District 
Court by Lincoln, and, after many years’ 
service in that office, was appointed judge 
of the Circuit Court by Harrison, to succeed 
Judge Brewer. In 1894, in connection with 
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the Union Pacific case,-he asserted the right lor. It was agreed that all of these should 
of employees to organize and combine for be tried before Judge Field, of the State 
the purpose of obtaining an increase of Circuit Court in Louisville, beginning on the 
wages, and in 1896 he supported the silver 26th ult.; that ten days should be allowed 
platform of Bryan. ‘for the submission of testimony; that ap- 
wt peals should be taken promptly to the Court 
: Wikis dnhininiG Gif tabi eater: of Appeals, and that the cases might then be 
Labor sies upon certain industries in cqnsted..us te: the, Mamrdine: CHU . ane 
Disputes Chidaeo kes 3 ; age : ington. The members of the Legislature 
: cago has been quite Cepress- have been in session at Frankfort, where 
ing. Building. operations tiave bere. checked both Lieutenant-Governor, Marshall (Repub- 
by - quarrel between the workmen and the lican), and Senator Carter (Democrat, and 
coe ms a arte Pala aur oe, amen on on, han AIT 
out of emplipaient, eltbec thy thei: owt’ uxt side over the Senate simultaneously. It has 
or as a result of the enforcement of rules by SE ES eae 
the contractors, and the men have been talk- sae ia . 
ing of sending out delegates to cause sympa- me ype Ss 
thetic strikes in other cities, especially those i a the direction of Carter. The Demo- 
in which some of the Chicago contractors are crats—in the Senate, and in the House, and 
Bee sag eciyn Peep Rie after wand mi: joint session—have voted to 
weeks ago, and thousands belonging to other ratify the original declaration in favor of 
unions have since left their work or been Goebel. , Ip..one., Hause ya the other, of tp 
locked out. The long strike of the piano- bail S00 Ee = 
makers in the same city has led the manufac. : : 
turers to look elsewhere for factory sites. have passed several pills sined at Sep Seem 
One firm will move its works to Springfield, Ville. &. Nashville Railroad Company, Wane 
Ohio, and another will hereafter carry on its infnence 8 said. Deve. Rees: aaa 
the Republican side at the recent election. 


business at Rockford. A prominent manu- 
P One bill forbids a railroad company to sub- 
facturer of cloaks and other garments has : 
scribe to a campaign fund; another em- 


bought land for a factory at Benton Harbor, the Railroad C issi to: ae 
Mich. These and other manufacturers assert ROSES ° siniee MMB S <2 
freight rates, and still another restrains a 


that the dictation of the unions has become 

intolerable; on the other hand, the workmen company from bringing to the capital free 
say they are demanding only such wages and of, charge men whose purpose is to intim 
regulations as they fairly deserve. The large date officers of the State. 

gold mines at Rossland and Nelson, in Brit- od 

ish Columbia, recently closed down for an in- 

detinite period, in accordance, it is said, with The Philippines 

an agreement for united action against the 
‘miners’ union. An inquiry concerning the 

strike riots of last year at Wardner, Idaho, 
* has been begun at Washington by the House 


Committee oh Military Affairs. 
- Luke EB. Wright, of Tennessee, and Prof. 
Bernard Moses, of the University of Cali- 
The Kentucky The attorneys represent- fornia. Efforts were made to secure the ac- 
Chntiteniails ing the opposing parties ceptance of President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
in Kentucky reached an of that university, but he declined, and it 
agreement last week concerning the pend- is understood urged the appointment of Pro- 
ing litigation. There are three suits—Tay- fessor Moses on the ground that he had spe- 
lor vs. Beckham, Marshall (Lieutenant-Gov- ciul fitness for the place. Messrs. Taft, 
ernor) vs. Beckham, and Beckham vs. Tay- Worcester and Moses are Republicans, and 


. 


The new Philippines 
Commission has _ been 
completed, and now includes Judge William 
H. Taft, of Cincinnati; Professor Dean C. 
Worcester, of the University of Michigan; 
Judge Henry E. Ide, of Vermont; General 
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Messrs, Ide and Wright’ are Democrats. 
Judge Ide has had considerable experience 
as Justice in Samoa; Professor Worcester is 
already well known in connection with the 
Philippines; Judge Taft is a man of na- 
tional reputation, and the other two while 
not widely known are cordially recom- 
mended. Just when they will start is not 
announced, but it is generally supposed that 
they will be on their way by the middle of 
March. In preparation for their coming, it 
is stated that the military operations in the 
Philippines will close with the end of the 
present expedition of General Bates into the 
two provinces at the extreme southern part 
of the Island of Luzon, and that hereafter 
there is nothing to do but endeavor to main- 
tain order through a police system. Accord-- 
ingly plans are being made for a thorough- 
ly mobile, lightly armed gendarmie on the 
general plan of the Canadian mounted po- 
lice. These are expected to cover the islands 
at all points and meet necessary emergen- 
cies, relying upon the regular troops for spe- 
cial support only. At the same time there 
comes the initiation of a different method of 
dealing with the insurgents by the carrying 
into effect of the announcement that thdse 
found in arms will be treated not as pris- 
oners of war but as guerrillas. An inter- 
esting contribution to the general discus- 
sion of the Philippines question has been 
given in an address by President Schur- 
man, of the late Commission, who states that 
the constitution recommended by that’ Com- 
mission is identically the same as that 
framed by the Filipinos, and practically 
carries out the policy outlined by Thomas: 
Jefferson for the government of the vast 
territory acquired by the Louisiana pur- 
chase. President Schurman speaks very 
cordially of the plan of Great Britain in her 
government of the Malays—namely, the sign- 
ing of peace compacts with individual chiefs 
of the tribes, and indorses it by the state- 
ment that in the southern row of the is- 
lands where this policy has been followed 
not a gun has been fired, and the American 
flag has been held in high’honor. The lack of 
such chiefs in the Visayan Islands made it 
impossible to carry it out there. They, how- 
ever, are already cordially interested in the 
American Government. ‘ 


The French West India Island 
of Martinique, which is about 
one-fourth as large as Long Island, and has. 
a@ population of 150,000 negroes and 10,000. 
white people, is at present suffering from a 
labor war. The origin of the trouble is said 
to have been the fact that 1,500 Indians were 
employed on the sugar plantations, but for 
local reasons were sent to their homes just 
as the harvest was about to be taken. As 
they were not replaced and the harvesting 
had to be done, the greater amount of the 
labor devolved upon the natives, without, 
however, any increase in wages being given 
them, and besides they were forced to take 
payment in kind instead of in money. Large 
crowds collected, riots followed, and troops 
were sent to put down the revolt, but so far 
the trouble is not over. Some of the French 
papers say that the whole difficulty was 
caused by Americans, who have been circu- 
lating seditious pamphlets, especially since 
the Spanish war, with the hope of eventual- 
ly seizing all the West Indian islands as 
they have the colonies of Spain. This, how- 
ever, is only some absurd French “ yellow ” 
journalism. Already two French warships 
have arrived at Martinique, and extra troops 
will be ordered to the island if necessary. 
Altho the troops have put down the rioters, 
nevertheless, during the night time, the 
plantations are still set on fire. Arbitration 
has been resorted to, and the Board of Ar- 
bitrators have granted an increase in wages 
of twenty-five per cent. to the strikers. Still 
the dissatisfaction is great, and the Gover- 
nor-General, who is not a planter, is very un- 

popular. 


Martinique 


& 
The most important item 
of news from South Africa 
is that General Roberts has 
succeeded in intercepting General Cronje 
in his retreat toward Bloemfontein and has 
thrown a considerable body of troops both 
to the west and south, and has prevented 
some efforts to reinforce him. The Boer 
army is' in the Modder Valley at Paarde- 
berg, and the British hold the hights on 
every side. As soon as the situation be- 
came apparent General Roberts sent a mes- 
sage to General Cronje calling for surren- 
der. General Cronje desired twenty-four 


General Cronje 
Surrounded 
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hours’ armistice for the purpose of burying 
the dead. This General Roberts refused, 
demanding instant surrender. The Boer de- 
clined, as he did also a proposal from the 
British officer to send out the women and 
children and the wounded. An attack by 
the British resulted in very heavy loss, and 
General Roberts, apparently preferring a 
somewhat slower certainty to a destructive 
attack, declined to press forward. The Boer 
laager is so placed that the men are able to 
shelter themselves in the bank of the river 
somewhat, and have thrown up intrench- 
ments which render an assault almost cer- 
tain to result in heavy loss of life. The Brit- 
ish artillery commands the site with a range 
of from 1,000 to 2,000 yards, but there has 
been no very heavy bombardment, apparent- 
ly owing to the unwillingness of General 
Roberts to occasion what would be almost 
a massacre. Various reports come from the 
Boer camp. Individual burghers come out 
and affirm that the General was willing to 
surrender, but that the young Transvaal 
burghers refused; that the women absolute- 
ly declined to be sent out of the camp, pre- 
ferring to stay by the soldiers; that there is 
considerable distress for food, water being 
the only thing in full supply; that there is 
increasing dissatisfaction especially on the 
part of the Free Staters, and that the col- 
lapse of that particular army is inevitable. 
Notwithstanding this the fact remains that 
the army holds its own, and that the burgh- 
ers are fighting with the utmost bravery and 
persistence. There have been two or three 
attempts on the part of minor bodies of 
troops to reinforce General OCronje, but the 
British troops were able to repulse them 
without great effort. The fall of Bloemfon- 
tein being inevitable, the archives and im- 
portant documents of various kinds have 
been transferred from that city to Pretoria, 
and every preparation is apparently being 
made in view of the expected occupation of 
the entire Free State by the British troops. 
It is hoped that good will result from a 
proclamation issued by General Roberts just 
after the occupation of Jacobsdal, in which 
he told the Free Staters that he would do 
all in his power to terminate the devastation 
caused by the war, that he believed that the 
invasion of Cape Colony and Natal was not 
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committed with the approval of the Free | 
State, and practically accused President | 
Steyn of misleading his people. In Natal | 
the situation has improved, but is. by no 
means clear. General Buller is pounding 
away; has apparently crossed the Tugela 
and captured the most important hights on 
his way to Ladysmith on the east, and com: 
mands the Boer position to such a de 
that it seems impossible that they should | re- a 
sist much longer. His advance guard is now 
within eight miles of Ladysmith, and it is. 
stated that the worst is passed, but the ad- 
vance is only step by step against very bit-, 
ter opposition, and the end is not yet. There 
are indications that the Boers are preparing, 
to withdraw from Ladysmith and establish, 
themselves in the Drakenberg passes, and 
assume defensive rather than offensive 
tactics. General Gatacre keeps up a con- 
tinuous fight without apparently doing much 
or attempting to do much, probably for the 
purpose of’ keeping the Boers in the region 
of. Stormberg from going to the relief of Gen- 
eral Cronje. Mafeking continues to hold out. 


e 
London is almost as much a 
center of observation as Lady- 
smith, as upon its view of the situation de- 
pends very considerably the speedy or de- 
layed success of the army and the ultimate 
solution of the problem. Another attack has 
been made upon Mr. Chamberlain, and he 
has retorted with vigorous rhetoric, ‘which at 
the moment carried all before him but which 
apparently has not been regarded even by 
his friends as the wisest course. He utterly 
repudiated the charges of partiality on the 
part of the committee; denied any share in 
the Jameson raid, and in general affirmed 
that the opposition’s agitation was a personal 
attack upon himself. This is regarded as un- 
fortunate, and the refusal of the House of 
Commons to indorse a reinvestigation of the 
situation antecedent to that raid has not im- 
proved the situation. Many believe, appar- 
ently, that while Mr. Chamberlain himsetf 
had no knowledge of the raid, there were 
those in prominent position, either in the 
Government or. in close connection with it, 
who were manipulated by Mr. Rhodes and 
were practically cognizant of the plans, and 
they feel that it would be far wiser for the 
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Government to let the whole truth be known 
than to undertake in the present way to sup- 
press inquiry. Considerable interest has been 
aroused by a letter from the Queen, asking 
the retired soldiers to re-enlist in an army for 
home defense. The letter is addressed to 
Lord Wolseley and not to the War Depart- 
ment, and this is interpreted as an indication 
that the red tape of the Department is not 
altogether pleasing to some in high position. 
Somewhat of a comment upon this is found 
.in the fact that quite a considerable number 
of those called upon presented themselves 
but were turned back by the War Depart- 
ment on the ground that no arrangements 
had been made as yet for providing for them. 
This is commented upon rather bittérly, as 
in line with the traditional dilatoriness of the 
department. Lord Rosebery’s statement of a 
proposed alliance with this country has met 
with repeated official denials, both in London 
and Washington, and it is a little difficult to 
understand what basis he had for it. 


5 


The new Austrian Ministry 

Czech and goes not find its way easy. In 
German response to the insistence of 
the Emperor, representatives of nine polit- 
ical parties of Czechs and Germans met re- 
cently to consider some understanding or 
compromise between the two nationalities 
which would make’ constitutional legislation 
by the Reichsrath possible. The German 
Radicals absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with the conference. The Czechs 
came with a long list of demands and re- 
fusals, and it was soon evident that each 
party was firmly determined to make no 
concessions to the other. Closely following 
this came a reminder of the army difficulty 
in the sentence upon some of the soldiers, 
who last autumn refused to give the Ger- 
man answer to the roll call, insisting upon 
the. Czech term. This has embittered the 
Ozech leaders, and still more recently it is 
affirmed that they have absolutely declared 
war against the Reichsrath, announcing 
through their principal journals that they 
will resume their opposition as soon as the 
session opens, and will force the Govern- 
ment to dismiss Parliament. This will be 
followed in their view by government by 
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decree, and the Czechs will be free from the 
Reichsrath, and can have recourse to the 
Landtag, or local Parliament, “the only 
resort of those who want home rule.” It 
thus becomes clear that what the Czech 
leaders have in mind is by no means merely 
language equality. Their real desire is evi- 
dently home rule for Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia—that is, they wish to secure for 
themselves the same position in the empire 
that is held by Hungary. In order to secure 
this they are apparently willing to take any 
risks without realizing that those risks may 
involve the destruction of even what liberty 
they have. Hungary is growing restless. 
To use the phrase that has become popular 
in Southeastern Europe “ she is tired of go- 
ing to bed every time that Austria is sick,” 
and many of her leaders are still more ur- 
gent in their advocacy of absolute independ- 
ence. Furthermore, nationality controver- 
sies like that in Austria are contagious, 
and Hungary is by no means free from the 
possibilities attending such a situation. The 
Czechs can hardly look to Russia for very 
much of support. They are Roman Catholics, 
and Russia does not love them any more 
than she loves the Poles. The Pan-Slavist 
propaganda is directed toward the Balkan 
peninsula rather than to Austria, and even 
there it is quiescent in view of the greater 
necessities in Central and Hastern Asia. 
Hungary has already experienced some diffi- 
culty with her Rumanian and Servian ele- 
ments, and they may easily cause her still 
more of trouble. It can therefore scarcely 
be expected that she will lie quiet and per- 
mit the Czechs to play any game with the 
Austrian constitution that may happen to. 
suit their own whims. The Emperor, too, 
is to be reckoned with. He is perfectly ca- 
pable of being very positive in remark and’ 
action when occasion requires, and he has 
already intimated that any considerable op- 
position will not redound to the benefit of 
the disturbers. Fortunately for Austria the 
general interests of Europe are closely jaen- 
tified with her continuance, but it would be 
no strange thing if the chronic unrest at 
Prague and Vienna should pass the patience 
of Berlin and St. Petersburg, especially 
should anything remove the firm hand of 
Francis Joseph from the Government. 








The West Indian and Pacific Islands in Relation 


to the Isthmian Canal. 
By Edwin Van Dyke Robinson, Ph.D. 


ILLIAM H.. SEWARD, returning 
from his voyage around the world, 
declared: 

“The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, 
and the vast regions beyond, will become the 
chief theater of events in the world’s great here- 
after.” 

These words, applauded and forgotten by 
his contemporaries as the harmless vagary 
of an amiable enthusiast, have been brought 
to our attention the last year with compel- 
ling force; and we have awakened to find 
this-remarkable prophecy on the eve of ful- 
filment. What the Mediterranean was to 
the ancient and medieval world, what the At- 
lantic hag been since the voyages of Colum- 
bus and Vasco da Gama, that the Pacific 
must evidently be in the future. Already 
more than half the human race dwell upon 
its shores, yet half this vast area, capable 
of supporting teeming millions, is still al- 
most a wilderness. The sea is no longer, as 
it seemed to the Romans, mare dissociabile, 
the sea that separates; it is rather the sea 
that unites. Nor are the largest land masses 
obstacles, as they once were, to the unify- 
ing influence of civilization. Steam and 
electricity have annihilated space; the re- 
sulting economic and political consolidation 
has transformed the world. States have be- 
come true organisms, expanding as the 
means of communication and transportation 
have pierced and energized the inert mass. 
And just as leadership formerly passed from 
Sparta and Athens to Macedon and Rome, 
‘so to-day it is passing from the nations 
which have not, to those which still have, 
room to grow, and which face upon the Pa- 
cific. 


The construction of an Isthmian Canal is 


therefore a foregone conclusion; if not by 
the United States, then by some foreign 
nation. That this canal, under American 
control, would benefit all sections and all in- 
terests in this country, not excepting even 





the Pacific railways, whose opposition has 
hitherto prevented its completion, is a prop- 
osition which Professor Keasby has 
proved to the satisfaction, one would sup- | 
pose, of even the most skeptical. That this | 
canal must be the commercial and military 
key to the Pacific, and the regions tributary 
thereto, is a fact which determined Euro- 
pean policy long before it was conclusively 
established by Mr. Colquhoun.? That while 
Americans have indulged in their dream of 
International Isolation, steam and electric- 
ity have destroyed the possibility of isola- 
tion; that while we have purposely done 
nothing, other nations have extended and 
fortified their holdings dominating the 
isthmus; that while the canal, under our 
control, would be a great benefit, its tenure 
by another nation would form a standing 
menace to our safety which would compel 
expezditures on army and navy sufiicient to 
build the canal many times over; finally, 
that so long as we have neither adequate 
naval force nor the strategic positions 
which command the isthmus, nor the will to 
acquire either, it would be madness either 
to build the canal or to tolerate its construc- 
tion by others; all this Captain Mahan has 
been at pains to demonstrate so clearly that 
he who runs may read and comprehend.® 
In spite of all these demonstrated facts, 
we are still, as is our wont, doing nothing; 
in implicit reliance,, apparently, upon that 
special Providence which is said to watch 
over Americans, children and fools. A. lit- 
tle more rest, a little more slumber, a little 
more folding of the hands, and the oppor- 
tunity peacefully to acquire these positions 
so vital to our national welfare will have 
passed away forever. We must be prepared 
either to uphold the Monroe Doctrine by 





1The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine 
(Putnam, 1896.) 

2 The Key of the Pacific: The Nicaragua Canal....(Con- 
stable, 1895.) 

3 The Interest of America in Sea Power. (Boston, 1897.) 
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force of arms, and against antagonists very 


different from Spain, or to abandon in the 
days of our strength what we. successfully 


lamaintained, when few. and weak, against 


the Holy Alliance; and not only that, but 
to see our own commerce-and ‘our own ports 


constantly menaced by the very canal which * 


should be their strongest defense. Are we 


«ready jto aceept. this.'result ?: If not, then 


‘moi dsuthe appainted ‘time for action. After 
» the Isthmiah Commission reports, the chance 
.of: Successful onegotiation will be ‘much de- 
«creased. Ais; Captain Mahan remarks: 

“ ATteady’ it is tiotorious “that Buropean 
Powers! ave betraying ‘symptoms’ of increased 
wsensitivenéss as to the value of Caribbean posi- 
»tions, and» are stvengthening::their grip upon 
_thoge they now. hold...) When the isthmus is 
pierced, each nation .will,,segk points of sup- 
port and means of infiuence., Among the is- 
lands and on the mainland are many positions 
of great importance, held now by weak or un- 
stable - States. ‘Is’ the United States willing to 
seé them sold’to a’ powerful rival ?” 

Of ‘the positions ‘in ‘the Caribbean, Cuba is 
‘obviously the most important; if it is.to be 
“abandoned ‘to’ native aharchy and’ foreign 


seizure, then the United States should never | 


allow the canal’ tobe built. Porto Rico is 
useful but not Vital. Jamaica, Santa Lucia 
‘and Martinique belong already to powerful 
rivals, who would yield them only as the 
price of war. 

But the following are places of prime im- 
portance whose acquisition appears not im- 
possible, provided it be undertaken at once: 

1. St. Thomas. It has the best and most 
defensible harbor in that vicinity, command- 
ing the Anegada Passage. Rear-Admiral 
Bradford, in the February Forum, declares: 


“It is of paramount importance that we have 
coaling stations and depots for supplies located 
near all the great strategic points in the West 
Indies. It is our duty to see that no more 
foreign naval bases are established within 
striking distance of our coast. In this connec- 
tion the attention of the people of this country 
is called te the fact that the Danish West In- 
dian Islands are for sale. St. Thomas should 
never be permitted to pass into the hands of a 
commercial or naval rival.” 

2. The Curacao group, which, as Captain 
Mahan points out, “fronts the Atlantic out- 
let of both the proposed canals of Panama 
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and Nicaragua—Curacao possesses a fine 
harbor, which may be made impregnabie, 
and it lies unavoidably near the route of 
any vessel bound to the isthmus and passing 
eastward of Jamaica. Such conditions con- 
stitute undeniable military importance.” 

8. The Chiriqui Lagoon. Rear-Admiral 
Bradford says:.‘“‘ We should absolutely pos- 
sess Chiriqui Lagoon for a naval station, 
with docks, repair shops, and all supplies.” 
And Captain Mahan declares: “This truly 
noble sheet of water—a vast inclosed bay 
with many islands, the shores of which are 
nearly uninhabited—has every natural 
adaptation for a purely naval base.” Lying 
between Colon and Greytown, it would prove 
equally valuable whichever canal be built, 
and it is the only harbor on the east coast 
of Central America suitable for war vessels 
of the largest classes. 

4. Old Providence, St. Andrews, and the 
Corn Islands. They lie directly on the road 
to the isthmus from Gulf ports; and also 
from Atlantic ports, if the canal be built at 
Greytown. They are an important local 
source of supplies, and owing to the smaller 
rainfall and lower temperature, their cli- 
matic conditions are incomparably more fa- 
vorable than on the mainland. ‘“ Old Provi- 
dence, like the neighboring Island of St. An- 
drew—is remarkably healthy and extremely 
fertile. Great Corn Island is a most con- 
venient spot to recruit the health of a ves- 
sel’s crew.” ? For this reason these islands 
constitute the natural station and sanitarium 
for engineers, officers and troops whenever 
not actively employed on the canal. 

5. The Bahama Islands. Altho outside 
the Caribbean, and held by a nation at pres- 
ent and prospectively well disposed to the 
United States, these islands belong geo- 
graphically and should belong politically to 
the latter. Lying’so near our coast, they are 
utterly useless to England, except in case of 
war against us; and it would be ungracious 
and impolitic for England, while cultivating 
our friendship, to insist on their retention. 
To us, on the contrary, they would be of 
very great value, owing to the total absence 
of good harbors on the Atlantic Coast of 
Florida, and also on the Gulf coast as far 





? The Navigation of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea: Vol. II., pp. 208, 213, 237. (Hydrographic Office, 
Washington.) : 
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as Tampa. Nassau is the only harbor, ex- 
cept Havana, from which it is possible to 
control the Florida Strait. Our experience 


during the Civil War is convincing proof of” 


this, and no one would contest* Captain 
Mahan’s declaration that “nothing can be 
said about the interests of the United States 
in an Isthmian Canal that does not apply now 
with equal force to the Strait of Florida.” 

6. It is, indeed, not impossible, owing to 
the decay of the West Indies caused by the 
European sugar bounties, that England 
would transfer to the United States, on rea- 
sonable terms, not only the Bahamas, but 
also the Virgin and Leeward islands. St. 
Kitts-Nevis, after Barbados the oldest and 
most loyal of the English West Indian Col- 
onies, has already petitioned for annexation 
to the United States. Once within our tar- 
iff wall their prosperity would quickly re- 
vive, while American capital would find a 
rich field for investment. And every acre of 
tropical land whose produce is admitted to 
our markets duty free increases the eco- 
nomic pressure on Cuba toward annexation. 
Even the removal of the duty on Porto 
Rican coffee and sugar would operate power- 
fully in that direction. If Cuba is ever an- 
nexed, with the consent of the Cubans, it 
will be because the sentiment of independ- 
ence and the ambition of their leaders have 
been overcome by this ceaseless and power- 
ful pressure of their economic interests. 

In the Pacific the positions which are val- 
uable and which appear not impossible of ac- 
quisition are as follows: 

1. A naval station near the terminus of the 
canal—e. g., in the Gulf of Dulce or Fonseca. 
The absolute necessity for this is self-evi- 
dent. 

2. Magdalena Bay, on the west coast of 
Lower California, a harbor even finer than 
that of San Francisco. Rear-Admiral Brad- 
ford says: 

“Tt may not be generally known that, owing 
to the shallow water on the bar, the harbor of 
San Francisco cannot be entered at all stages 
of the tide and during all kinds of weather. The 
only harbor south of Puget Sound where this 
can be done is Magdalena Bay. ‘This bay is a 
magnificent sheet of water, perfectly land 
locked, and presents one of the most important 
locations for a coaling station on the Pacific 
Coast.” 
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When it is added that this bay is on the 
route of all vessels plying between San 
Francisco and-the canal, and almost exact- 
ly midway between them, its great impor- 
tance, commercial as well as naval, becomes 
at once apparent. Yet at present its shores 
are almost uninhabited; the whole of Lower 
California contains barely forty thousand 
people. American interests imperatively de- 
mand that this favorable opportunity be 
utilized to acquire so important a position; 
if possible, also the entire peninsula with 
the outlying islands. It is obvious that the 
full utilization of a port implies possession 
of the Hinterland. 

3. The Galapagos and Cocos islands. As 
Rear-Admiral Bradford remarks, “It is abso- 
lutely essential to have a coaling station 
somewhere on the western coast of South 
America. The absence of such a base of sup- 
ply is very much felt at present, and will be 
accentuated after the completion of the Isth- 
mian Canal. It is always best to have coaling 
stations isolated by means of a water bound- 
ary.” These isiands, therefore, alone meet 
the requirements of the case. They lie in 
the track of all vessels bound to South Amer- 
ican ports, and very near the route to New 
Zealand, Australia, or any of the South Sea 
Islands. They have harbors, not indeed of 
the first class, but capable of rendering very 
good service. They are fertile, above a few 
hundred feet from the sea level. Their cli- 
mate is rendered cool and healthy by a cold 
ocean current. Their: area is half that of 
the Hawaiian group, yet their present popu- 
lation does not exceed 200. In short, they 
are for the regions lying south of the isth- 


mus what Magdalena Bay is for those ly- . 


ing north. A well-known English writer, A. 
Silva White, in an article entitled: ‘“‘ The 
yalapagos Islands: A Needed Foothold in 
the Pacific,” ealled attention, several years 
ago, to their great strategic importance. In 
view of these facts, it is idle to suppose that 


they will long remain in the hands of Ecua- © 


dor; the only question is, To whom shall 
they be sold-—to us, or to our rivals ? 

4. The Marquesas Islands. Position and 
character combine to render these of great 
prospective importance. They are the near- 
est to the canal of all the South Sea Islands, 
and they lie direetly on all routes from Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand. They have several 
good harbors, especially Taiohai, in the Is- 
iand of Nuka-Hiva. They are mountainous, 
but fertile in the main, and exceedingly 
healthful. They were early in the century 
the rendezvous of American whalers, as 
shown in Melville’s Typee, and Omoo. They 
served for a time as the headquarters of the 
Kssex during Porter’s famous cruise, and 
they were. American before they became 
Irench. 

5. The islands between Hawaii and Sa- 
moa, including. the Phoenix, Union, Fan- 
ning, Manihiki and Suwarrow groups. After 
being occupied by Americans under the law 
governing Gyano Islands,’ and after being 
marked American on all maps for half a 
century, these islands were recently seized 
by Great Britain. Fanning Island contains 
a tolerable harbor, and Suwarrow, which 
lies directly on steamer routes to the isth- 
mus, contains one altogether admirable, 
where the largest ocean liners and war ves- 
sels may anchor in safety.2. Not a few of 
these groups are also fertile. But their chief 
value is for cable stations between Hawaii 
and Samoa. For this purpose Fanning, 





1 Griffis: America in the East, pp. 18, 19. 
1899.) 

2 Mass: Through Atolls and Islands, p. 16. 
899.) 
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HE death of the most illustrious prose- 
writer of our time has led, even in 
these distracted moments, to a varied 

and immense discussion of his qualities and 


writings. But I have nowhere seen any 
mention of two very dissimilar works of 
Ruskin, each of which I am _ fortunate 


enough to possess in my own library. So 
uncommon are these that I think it possible 
‘that they may be unknown to the readers of 
‘THE INDEPENDENT, and that a certain inter- 
est may be felt in a description of them. 
I propose, therefore, to-day to speak of the 
* Leoni” of 1868 and the privately-printed 
* Letters” of 1893 to 1896. 

The former of these is a very curious 
piece, and has a picturesque history. It is 
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Tongarewa, Manihiki and Suwarrow islands 
are admirably adapted, if indeed not indis- 
pensable, Unless they are acquired, a cable 
cannot be laid without landing on foreign 
soil, and*without an all-American cable to 
Sanioa the great harbor at Pago Pago, 
which the United States has been at such 
pains to acquire and retain, will lose half 
its value. 

Such are the positions in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific which seem most essential 
for American commercial and naval pur- 
poses. The moment may seem singularly 
unpropitious for proposing further acquisi- 
tions of territory; but it must be now or 
never. ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men;” and the present opportunity, once 
lost, will never return. _ Naval authorities 
have repeatedly pointed out the value of 
these positions. Will the lessons of experi- 
ence prove equally fruitless ? Granted that 
for lack of geographical knowledge public 
opinion does not now demand such action; 
will the Government not consult the best in- 
terests of the nation, trusting the people to 
uphold its action when the truth shall be 
known ? To lead public opinion is the busi- 
ness of the statesman; to follow it, the trade 
of the politician. 


St. Paut, Minn, 


the sole existing record of Ruskin’s ambition 
to excel in serious prose fiction. ‘ Leoni: A 
Legend of Italy,’’ was composed so long ago 
as 1836, when the highly-precocious Ruskin 
was in his eighteenth year. He has left an 
account of the conditions in which he wrote 
it. The “fiery furnace or fiery cross” of 
the four beautiful Miss Domecqs was stay- 
ing in the house at Herne Hill, and the 
youthful Ruskin, who had hitherto been 
quite indifferent to girls, was reduced to a 
heap of white ashes. In this quadrilateral 
attack upon his heart, it was Clotilde 
Domecq who led the advance, and she holds 
a foremost place among the shadowy women 
who shook the heart of Ruskin. She re- 
duced him, he says, to a state of * majestic 













imbecility,” which could not, however, have 
been so imbecile as he describes it; because 
it included “a true and glorious sense of 
the newly revealed miracle of human love.” 
In this excited and exalted condition, and 
for the set purpose of dazzling Clotilde 
Domecq, “ Leoni” was written; but alas! 
the insensible Fair simply “ laughed over it 
in rippling eestasies of derision.” 

All this we have read of in “ Preterita,” 
but comparatively few Ruskinites have ever 
had an opportunity of judging whether 
Clotilde’ did well to deride or no. But in 
1868, at the very hight of his fame, when 
he had just published “ Time and Tide by 
Weare and Tyne,” and was preparing ‘“ The 
Queen of the Air,”—at the moment, that is 
to say, when he seemed peculiarly detached 
from all his early interests, Ruskin printed, 
or allowed to be printed, his ‘“‘ Leoni” of 
thirty years before. He prefixed to it an 
epistle, signed “J. R.,’”’ and: dated ‘ Den- 
mark Hill, July, 1868.” This prefatory let- 
ter is addressed to a lady,—‘My Dear 
Friend; ’’ but who was thus indicated I do 
not know. In this epistle Ruskin calls the 
story a “ tawdry little bit of sentimentality,” 
but admits that friends have often urged 
him to reprieve it from oblivion. He has 
now done so, on the promise that the circu- 
lation of it.shall be restricted to a ‘ small 
circle.” This was plainly done, and the 
issue kept extremely limited. It was never 
reprinted; and, as I have hinted, among all 
the rarities of Ruskin literature, there is 
hardly any one rarer than “ Leoni.” 

Even in looking back thirty-two years 
from 1868 the author had to confess that 
there -were in ‘‘ Leoni” passages “ rightly 
felt, and expressed with all the sincerity of 
youth.” But he did not say, and probably 
did not perceive, that the little story has a 
curious historical interest. It reflects the 
sub-Byronic romanticism which was at that 
moment invading all the literature of Eu- 
rope. When it was written Lermontov had 
not published ‘‘The Demon” nor Mérimée 
his “ Venus d’Ille.” These were to be great 
successes, and Ruskin’s poor little story was 
to beacomplete failure. But exactly the 
same influences were at work in Russia, 
France and England. How strange to think 
that Ruskin, who died yesterday, might have 
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competed with Mérimée and Lermontov, 
who seem to belong to a world beyond the 
moon! Ruskin’s own account of ‘ Leoni” 
was that it was a proud effort to excel in a 
new and unfamilar class of literature. “I 
wrote,” he said in 1886, “ with great pains 
and straining of my invention, a story about 
Naples (which I had never seen), and ‘ the 
Bandit Leoni,’ whom I represented as 
typical of what my own sanguinary and ad- 
venturous disposition would have been had 
I been brought up a bandit; and ‘the Maiden 
Giulietta,’ in whom I portrayed all the per- 
fections of my mistress.” ; 

It has to be admitted that “‘ Leoni” is not 
very exciting, as a story. There is a good 
deal more landscape and reflection than are 
strictly required in a narrative about a ban- 
dit. The aged Lord Amalfiero lives in Cas- 
tel Alto, surrounded by vassals and a lovely 


‘daughter, Giulietta. He has a son, Garcio, 


who has an enemy, the bandit Leoni. But 
Leoni (of course) loves Giulietta, and urges 
her to “fly” with him from Castel Alto. 
They fly, and Garcio meets the bandit in 
fight; the latter kills the former; but falls 
himself a mysterious victim to something 
or other. At the end of the tale, “ few, very 
few, could have recognized, in the haggard 
face and withered form, the once haughty 
and fiery Leoni.” I am sure that my reader 
now sees wHat sort of a story it is; he has 
only to add in imagination long descriptive 
passages inspired by Rogers’ “Italy” and 
Turner’s illustrations to the same. He will 
eagerly search, of course, for those sentences 
which even the mature Ruskin thought not 
unworthy of commendation. He will doubt- , 
less consider this to be one of them: 

“ Calmly, brightly, beautifully rose the morn- 
ing out of the eastern sea, and widely spread 
the rosy dawn over the deep. Gloriously the 
radiance stole up into the high heaven, where 
the white clouds waved their light wings in the | 
deepness of the infinite blue, and looked out 
eastward, rejoicing, as they met the morning 
breeze, that sprang up from its repose, in the 
grove of silver olives. And the sun lifted his 
head majestically out of the sea, and the mists 
passed away before his glance, from its sur- 
face, and the waves rolled onward, singing, 
with sweet low voices, and a long golden path 
was thrown upon them, even unto the shore.” 


The expression here is juvenile, but the 
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youth none other than the youth Ruskin. 

The other very rare work of which I pro- 
pose to speak is, doubtless, but an install- 
ment of a publication which will possess 
extraordinary interest. It is well known 
that Ruskin was an abundant and a some- 
what reckless letter-writer. He had little 
eare for consequences in print, but in pri- 
vate correspondence, if his mood was enthu- 
siastic, he allowed nothing to stand in his 
way. He said exactly what he meant, or a 
great deal more than he meant, with really 
appaling frankness. I believe it is an open 
secret that Ruskin wrote a vast number of 
letters in the course of his lifetime which 
it would be positive treason to his memory 
to publish, and which it would probably be 
the kindest act to burn at once. But there 
were exceptions, of course, in the mass of 
his wide-hearted, brilliant and various cor. 
respondence. That such letters existed, and 
exist, is to be noted only as proving that the 
highest degree of tact will be required in 
the editor who shall dare to print the Pri- 
vate Letters of Ruskin. He, himself, it will 
be recollected, did in 1880 form a collection 
of his public correspondence, but added (if 
I remember right) little or nothing that had 
not already seen the light. 

It is not generally known, I think, that a 
beginning has already been made in the di- 
rection of printing Ruskin’s private corre- 
spondence. In seven little volumes, which I 
have before me as I write, nearly three hun- 
dred of his private letters have been printed, 
under the editorship of that admirable 
bibliographer, W. T. J. Wise. Of these a 
volume of letters on art and literature, ad- 
dressed to many friends, appeared in 1894; 
two more, to William. Ward, in 1893; one to 
Ernest Chemeau in 1894; two to the Rev. J. 
P. Faunthorpe in 1895 and 1896; one to F. 
A. Malleson in 1896. These seven little 
books form a very delightful possession, and 
an enviable one, since the total number man- 
ufactured of each was extremely small. 
They must always remain among the treas- 
ures of the book collector. 

Those who cannot see these volumes need 
not, however, break their hearts. Only 
those who can honestly say that they have 
studied deeply and fully the message of the 
Master, in his great works, have any right to 
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claim perusal of these letters. For, to tell the 
truth, they belong,—in their majority,—to 
the valet’s observation and undress attitude 
of genius. Most of them are mere notes, 
very brief, very slight, and in a large num- 
ber of cases, rather petulant. Not at all un- 
frequently a very angry snap-shot of a 
notelet is succeeded within a few hours by 
an apology. The tender human feeling has 
recovered its sway over the irritable and 
rather cruel brain, and Ruskin Is all apol- 
ogies and tears. The least cause of offense, 
however, within the least possible space of 
time, is sure to bring back the mood; the 
electric growl is followed inevitably by the 
electric flash. These little volumes of col- 
lected notes are curious, therefore, and val- 
uable; but we must wait for the grown and 
fuller correspondence of Ruskin before we 
attempt to judge him as a letter writer. 

These few words about two of Ruskin’s 
obscurest productions are offered here with- 
out any exaggerated view of their impor- 
tance. They are grotesquely inadequate to 
their great occasion. But, while all the 
world has been praising the noble teacher 
and_ prophet whom we have lost in the full- 
ness of years, I have been silent, not from 
lack of deep emotion, but from a sense of 
the uselessness of eulogy. What, in this 
light and hurrying age of ours, given up 
bound to the spirit of materialism, is there 
that it is worth while saying about the 
noble idealist who sleeps at Coniston ? In 
my dumb and blind childhood, in a country 
village, the volumes of “ Modern Painters ” 
found me; and gave me speech and eyesight. 
To no man do I owe more, probably to none 
so much, of the transforming and vivifying 
gifts which make life a live thing to a young 
“man, and strengthen him for the levels of 
middle age and the decline beyond. But to 
speak adequately, or to speak at all, of these 
immense gifts the time does not seem to 
have come. At least, I have no song to-day, 
no disciple’s word of gratitude and praise 
for the wonderful oid man who lies at last 
in the Cumberland churchyard. Another 
day, perhaps! Yet my thoughts are full of 
him, and they have been wheezed or piped 
forth here, not in eulogy, but in a little 
strain of ineffectual bibliography, 


Lonpon, ENG; 














The Place of War in the Civilization of the 


Twentieth 


Century. 


’ By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


E all wish, of course, that it might 
have no place. We realize some- 
thing of its fearful cost of treasure 

and of life. We appreciate to some extent 
how it desolates the lands over which it 
rolls like an engulphing sea; how it para- 
lyzes industries; turns fruitful fields into 
barrenness; consumes as recklessly as it 
checks production disastrously; and most of 
all arouses the most savage human passions, 
and leaves behind hatred, vindictiveness 
and the sullen purpose to have revenge. 

It seems idle to attempt to emphasize 
these and other miseries of war. They have 
been known and felt since man began to 
contend with his fellows for life and prop- 
erty; but the knowledge, and even the ex- 
perience of them, has done little or nothing 
to check war. 

Nor is it necessary to argue that war in 
general is wrong and needless. The convic- 
tion that it is so lies deep in the common 
consciousness of our day. Even a slight 
knowledge of history leads one to condemn 
nine out of ten of all the wars that it re- 
cords as utterly indefensible on any rational 
grounds. They sprang from the personal 
quarrels or ambitions of princes; from slight 
discurtesies at courts; from the intrigues of 
mistresses or of kitchen cabinets. The peo- 
ple had no voice in the declaration of hos- 
tilities and no power to end them. And 
where the causes have not been wicked, 
they have: often been trivial; concerning 
boundaries, rights of trade and other like 
questions that might have been settled 
easily by quiet conference. é 

This method of settling national disputes, 
called arbitration, has come very rapidly 
forward within recent years, and has 


averted many armed conflicts. It has been 
hailed as denoting the immediate or -very 
near abolition of war; its complete disap- 
pearance from modern civilization. Men, it 
is said, have become too humane to fight; 





too intelligent to adopt so stupid a way of 
deciding their international issues. Nations 
have become acquainted with each other 
under the operation of easy and rapid com- 
munication, and have learned to respect 
each othe.’s character, institutions and 
laws, and to recognize each other’s rights; 
certainly they will no longer wantonly in- 
jure each other to the extent of precipitating 
war. Education, now becoming so widely 
diffused, will discourage armed strife; travel, 
which makes all people neighbors; literature, 
which is constantly turning further and fur- 
ther away from what was once its great 
and almost sole theme to the beautiful and 
humanizing arts and pursuits of peace. 
And above all the diffusion of Christianity 
is expected to be fatal to war. Its founder 
was pretold as “Prince of Peace,” whose 
coming should bring an era when men 
“shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; when 


nation shall not lift up sword against BA> 5 


tion, neither shall they learn war any. more.” 
Christianity has now been carried to all Ha- 
tions. True, it has not yet been long enough 
in most lands, nor generally enough received 
by most people, to have its influence deeply 
or widely felt. But in some cases it has had 
full opportunity. And in those cases it has 
worked wonders. It has brought the con- 
ditions already mentioned which are looked 
to as discouraging war. The civilization of 
Great Britain and the United States, for 
example, is characteristically Christian; has 
grown up under the influence of the Bible 
and the Church, which here, if anywhere, 
should have made war impossible. Yet 
these two nations at this very hour have 
armies in the field. 

This forces the question, What place is 
war to have in future Christian civilization? 
To be explict, we will say, In the civilization 
of the next century ? Not that there is any- 
thing magical about the close of one cen- 
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tury and the opening of another. Not that 
we can expect the year 1901 to be materially 
different from, or better than, the year 1900. 
But the world attaches importance to these 
artificial divisons of time. It looks for such 
changes as hinge on human decisions, which 
require some pcint to make them effective, 
as chemical salts in solution to induce them 
to crystallize. 
are without plans of reformation or im- 
provement of some sort that they purpose to 
have synchronize with the new century. 
Business men and business firms contem- 
plate reorganization then. Charities, uni- 
versities, churches, expect to avail of the 
sentiment of the time to liquidate debts, or 
to increase endowments. Christianity itself 
expects to take a new hold ppon mankind, 
as is evident from the efforts of all. the 
Missionary Boards to prepare for great en- 
largement of fields and efforts. Indeed, we 
are all- looking out to the new century as 
upon a landscape hitherto unseen by us, and 
in which we confidently expect to find un- 
equaled beauty and grandeur. Shall it be 
a century of war, or of peace ? No question 
that could be asked about it is more inter- 
esting and vital. 

We will try to answer it dispassionately; 
keeping as far on the one side from that 
contempt for man which believes he will 
never rise above a condition of brutal vio- 
lence as, on the other hand, from the sen- 
timental and irrational notion that war is 
never justifiable, that civilized men must 
see it to be so, and that it is necessary only 
to publish that proposition to bring imme- 
diate universal disarmament. 

Civilization has up to date greatly re- 
stricted war. Certain causes that were for- 
merly prevalent may be considered as now 
practically eliminated. For example, no 
sovereign could now make war simply to 
gratify his own ambition, or desire for re- 
venge. Such a career as that of the first 
Napoleon would not be possible to-day, even 
should another genius 2rise quite his equal 
as warrior or statesman. Nor can nations 
ever again be plunged into war on sudden 
impulse, since information is too quickly 
and widely diffused, and public opinion 
makes itself too rapidly felt. Moreover, 
public opinion will no longer tolerate wars 
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of pure conquest. The King may desire 
Naboth’s vineyard ever so eagerly; but the 
world has come to have too cléar a view 
of the King’s limitations and of Naboth’s 
rights to permit him to seize it. Nor can 
the jealousies of favorites and mistresses 
now bring on war. Not all courts, even 
within Christian civilization, are as pure as 
that of St. James; but the monarch that 
should flaunt his vices before the world 
after the fashion of a century or two ago 
would lose his throne, or at the least bring 
the speedy end of his dynasty. The possible 
causes of war in the twentieth century are 
thus very largely restricted. 

But can we hope that arbitration, co-oper- 
ating with a sane and clean public opinion, 
will abolish war altogether ? Such is the 
dream of many of the best and most humane 
and generous men of our time. — Is it to 
come true ? ; : 

There seemed reason to hope it would 
when the Czar of all the Russias astonished 
the world by his proposal of a limitation of 
armaments, accompanied by a moving ac- 
count of the evils of war and of his ardent 
desire to lessen or to end them. His Rus- 
sian Majesty’s proposal is often speken of as 
“ disarmament;” but this is entirely inac- 
curate. The words are: “ The Imperial Gov- 
ernment thinks the present moment would 
be very favorable for seeking, by means of 
international discussion, the most effectual 
means of securing to all peoples the bene- 
fits of a real-and durable peace, and above 
all of putting an end to the progressive de- 
velopment of the present armaments.” That 
proposal resulted in the Peace Conference 
at The Hague during the last summer. It 
was anticipated by a few with exaggerated 
hopefulness, by most with grave doubts of 
its utility and by many with open scorn. 
It disappointed all such, and about equally. 
But it fully realized the hopes of the calm 
and thoughtful, who believed that it would 
mark an era in the approach of that univer- 
sal peace for which the whole world longs. 

As the most notable event of the kind in 


. history, and most prophetic of what we may 


reasonably expect the near future to bring, 
this conference merits the most careful 
study. 


This is not the place to discuss the details 














of that conference; and it must suffice to 
say that its proposal of a permanent court 
of arbitration puts a premium upon peaceful 
settlement of international difficulties ex- 
actly as the existence of civil and criminal 
courts upon peace between individuals. 
Evea since arbitration has approved itself 
to civilized nations as effective and desir- 
able it has been found inconvenient. It has 
taken a long time in every case to choose the 
court, select its place of meeting, determine 
upon the rules under which it should act, 
and ‘arrange numerous other details. Now 
so much of this work is permanently done 
that any specific arbitration may be actually 
under way within a fortnight or a month 
of the time of its being agreed upon by the 
contestants. This is a very powerful in- 
centive to the use of arbitration. Simple 
and obvious as the plan is, it can hardly be 
doubted that it will do more to avert war 
than all other-causes combined now operat- 
ing toward that end. Indeed, it is the 
fruit of that public sentiment that abhors 
war, and of the Christian civilization that 
has so long been seeking means to avert it. 

Is the United States to share in this latest 
triumph of humane sentiment and interna. 
tional good will? The answer must be 
given by the Senate. And what that answer 
will be is rendered very doubtful by the ex- 
istence of the rule requiring a two-thirds 
vote to confirm a treaty. This rule has long, 
indeed always, been a menace to interna- 
tional relations of peace and amity. Par- 
tisan ambition, insular narrowness and plain 
ignorance have been able to use it to defeat 
many excellent.and important conventions, 
such as the one negotiated under the last ad- 
ministration by Secretary Olney and Lord 
Pauncefote. It is an open secret that the 
Alaskan boundary controversy might now 
be settled, except for the impossibilty of 
getting the Senate to confirm’a reasonable 
treaty. Grave fears are justly entertained 
lest this plan of an arbitration tribunal may 
fail to pass, and the United States thus fail 
to become a signatory. That the suggestion 
was of British origin is enough to make 
some Senators who court the Irish vote ep- 
pose it. Others will no doubt oppose it on 
the ground of a general hatred of England. 
The peace-loving public of our country 
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should lose no time in bringing its influence 
to bear on the Senate, lest our civilization 
be discredited by our failure to stand with 
other nations of the first rank in this vastly 
important movement for peace. 

But tho all the nations represented at The 
Hague should sign and all the other nations 
of the earth should eventually join them, 
this would not signify the abolition of war. 
Arbitration means compromise, and there 
are questions of national honor, and of the 
integrity of national domain, that cannot be 
compromised. There are issues of civiliza- 
tion that can be settled only by force. No 
people has ever won or maintained its free- 
dom that was unwilling to fight for it. The 
analogy between private individuals resort- 
ing to courts and nations doing the same 
fails because the individuals have the nation 
behind them to enforce the decree that gives 
them their rights, while the nation must it- 
self enforce its own decree. 

It is no doubt very unfortunate that before 
the echoes of the high debate at The Hague 
have fairly died away, Great Britain should 
be at, war in South Africa; while simul- 
taneously the United States is at war in 
the Philippines. No doubt in the popular 
mind this largely discredits the work of the 
Peace Conference. Such a view, however, 
is superficial. We are fighting in the Philip- 
pines to subdue an insurrection against the 
sovereignty in those islands that came to us 
under unquestionable international law as a 
war indemnity from Spain. Arbitration 
with the Filipinos would be quite out of the 
question. 

Great Britain is fighting in South Africa 


to enforce the terms of a treaty essential to. 


the protection of the Queen’s subjects in 
that land. In the words of Lord Salisbury 
at the Guildhall Banquet on November 9th, 
‘““ What we desire is equal rights for all men 
of all races, and security for our fellow-sub- 
jects and our empire. These are the objects, 
and the only objects, that we seek.” 

But far deeper than these causes for war, 
which some may justify and others con- 
demn, lies the fact that both in the Philip- 
pines and in the Transvaal a higher civili- 





1See the Princeton address of the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, and especially the very lucid note at page 9, pam- 
phlet edition. : 
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zation is “facing a lower, and the great 
evolutionary law of the survival of the fit- 
test is at work. That is nowhere a gentle 
law, and _ civilization seems unable to 
soften it. It always works through suffer- 
ing and at the cost of life. Entire species of 
animals have disappeared to make room for 
their superiors; and these in turn are being 
dispossessed by their betters. In air, on 
land and in the sea the strong are forever 
devouring the weak that there may be place 
for the fittest who survive. The same law 
holds among races, and gives point to Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase about the “living and 
the dying nations.” Carlyle long ago said, 
“There are much rage and cruelty in this 
universe—the soil of it getting arable only 
by little and little’ Even the Prince of 
Peace clearly recognized that his kingdom 
of final peace must come through conflict; 
and he said that, while this evolution is in 
progress, his errand is to send a sword. . 
War will have a place, then, in the civili- 
zation of the twentieth century. It will be 
a narrower place than it has had in any 
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_ other civilization in any other century. It 


will arise for fewer and more reasonable 
causes; will be prosecuted far more humane. 
ly; will be ended more speedily; and will 
issue in more lasting, because more just, 
peace. It will bring unavoidable suffering, 
but will promote an ever advancing civijiza- 
tion. Present wars in the Philippines and 
in South Africa will establish pure, right- 
eous and stable government over peoples 
that have never known these _ blessings. 
Could any other means than war bring 
these beneficent results ? The history of all 
high civilization on the globe seems to an- 
swer, No. Not to abolish war, then, but to 
restrict it; to mitigate its miseries; to care 
more tenderly for its inevitable victims; to 
conserve more carefully its results in replac- 
ing a lower by a higher civilization; gradu- 
ally to supplant the martial spirit by the not 
less brave but more gentle spirit of the 
Christ would seem to be the mission of 
those who shall live and labor in the twenti- 
eth century. 5 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


A Swamp Beauty. 


By Maurice 


RATTLESNAKE struck at me from 
under a horizontal palmetto leaf, 
giving me a twinge of horror. It was 

a solid specimen with great fangs curving 

on each side of its little tongue, and I had 

touched it lightly with the toe of my boot; 
but not intentionally. When its tail whizzed 

I sprang back just in time to get barely out 

of range. The jab was a sudden and wicked 

exhibition of malignant energy, albeit strict- 
ly in self defense from the snake’s point of 
view, the force of it appearing to hurl the 
hideous monster bodily along the ground 
still but half uncoiled. It may have been 
imagination, yet I should not hesitate to say 
upon oath that the rusty colors on the 
thing’s back and sides brightened as if anger 
had sent a heat to the surface. 

One who has never heard the rattlesnake’s 
song—for I must call it that—can form no 


A 
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just idea of its strangeness and power. In 
volume and pitch not much beyond the 
tremulous rasping of a grasshopper, it is a 
sound not to be forgotten or mistaken after 
it has once touched the ear. There is a 
quality in it as distinct as the zest of a 
fruit, as memorable as the fragrance of sas- 
safras, and as terrible as a first glimpse of 
death—these are incongruous comparisons, 
but not more so than the elements of that 
indescribable jarring hum made by crotalus 
in the lowland jungle. It is not a whit more 
terrible actually-than the noise of a cicada; 
but yet something in it has power to stir up 
the deepest fountains of cowardice in one’s 
nature. 

A rattlesnake struck at me, as I said a 
moment ago, and that is why I so clearly 
recollect every incident of that day’s outing. 
A genuine shock of horror seems to quicken 
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every cell in-one’s tissues and sharpen the 
point of every nerve, making the brain open 
itself, so that the moment becomes a datum 
point, the beginning of a new reckoning. 
Doubtless I carried with me all the rest of 
the day an echo of those vibrating scales 
and a strange impression of my narrow es- 
cape from those-shining fangs. The adven- 
ture may have been strictly appropriate as 
a preface to what followed; for it turned 
out that I was to pass from snake to snake. 
bird; not a very great step, considering Hux- 
ley’s discovery of the close kinship between 
reptiles and birds; and besides a _ plotus 
anhinga had just dropped off a cypress knee 
into the coffee colored water of a little creek 
fifty yards away. 

Upon general principles one would sup- 
pose that when a bird lets go its hold and 
falls perpendicularly from its perch to the 
water it is sure to be found swimming on 
the surface; but this rule will not apply to 
plotus—_the snakebird—even under most 
favorable circumstances. As its name— 
tAwréc—implies, it is a great swimmer; but 
it prefers being under the surface, with not 
so much as a feather showing, while it 
shoots along swiftly as a fish; or if it must 
have a little air, you will see its head come 
out, barely enough to show a reptilian eye, 
behind which and below wriggles a shadowy 
neck, apparently without a body. Decidedly 
uncanny, indeed, in all its ways, is this 
rather beautiful and very interesting bird of 
our plashy low country. . 

In my own experience the snakebird has 
been a problem by no means satisfactorily 
worked out. It is a shy creature, haunting 
for the most part difficult or inaccessible 
places in swamps and watery jungles, where 
mosquitoes and moccasins congregate ip 
numbers beyond reasonable belief; but upon 
the day now under discussion I had an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity, which I used 
industriously, to make some additions to my 
notes and observations on its singular ap- 
pearanee and habits. It is a bird difficult to 
describe. When flying low, so that it is 
seen about level with one’s eyes, it shows its 
markings to best advantage. A clear gray- 
ish white broad stripe passes across its 
shoulders in strong contrast with the irides- 
cent greenish black of its general plumage. 
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But.its form is more striking than its colors. 
About three feet in length, with wings of 
beautiful proportions, an attenuated neck, 
which when outstretched looks like a deli- 
cately ,modeled lance tapering to an ex- 
quisite point, the whole bird appears much 
slenderer than it really is. In the sun its 
feathers shine with a peculiar glint, not un- 
like that of dark greenish water when 
flecked with alternate leaf-shade and bright 
light.. All of its movements may be best de- 
scribed as unexpected. No matter how well 
acquainted with the bird’s ways you be- 
come, there is always a surprise for you. 

When I reached a point quite near the 
stream’s bank I saw nothing of the snake- 
bird, so I sat down to wait, as I often find 
profit in doing when in a wild place, for 
something to turn up. On the side of the 
creek opposite to me a thick magnolia 
growth stood like a hedge, and in the oozy 
soil under it rank plants were crowded so 
closely that their roots withed in knots along 
the surface. Both cypress and sweet gum 
trees grew in the shallowing of the stream, 
the cypresses throwing up tall knees and 
loops from their wandering roots. A faint 
yet distant touch of liquidambar on the air 
and a soft rustle of magnolia leaves made 
the place sweet, despite the coffee colored 
water, the rank air-plants and the ill smell- 
ing muck. 

A catbird entertained me with pretty an- 
tics while it scolded hoarsely. Some other 
small birds appeared and disappeared in the 
thicket, and presently a small sandpiper 
came twinkling along just above the water 
to stop on a little sandbar, where it stood 
for a while, half lifting its wings and fiirt- 
ing its short tail, its body meantime wagging 
up and down. I slipped out my binocular 
glass to take a leisurely view of the field, 
which was thus beginning to stir with life, 
and just then something cut tne water sur- 
face gently; a thin head, tapering and long: 
billed, projected above a rippling line with 
a flaring wake behind it, while dimly ob- 
servable just under the water wriggled a 
long, shadowy neck and boat-shaped body. 
It was the snakebird, evidently quite un- 
aware of my presence, playing one of its 
favorite tricks, swimming, as a water moc- 
casin does, quite submerged, save its acutely 
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triangular head and beak; and a mo- 
ment or two later it climbed with agile awk- 
wardness to the top of a cypress knee. 

For perhaps ten minutes I studied plotus 
through the glass, noting every move, even 
to the leering turns of its cruel eyes. Its 
attitudes were few; most of the time its 
neck formed a gentle reversed curve, the 
head and bill pointing upward at a consid- 
erable angle; but it had an eye on the 
water, and when a fish, or some other at- 
tractive thing, came along, down fn plunged, 
making scarcely a sound, disappearing in 
the midst of a dimpling swirl. Time and 
again it did this, promptly returning to the 
cypress knee to resume its watch. In re- 
pose the bird is beautifully marked. The 
head is mottled dark gray and black above, 
yellowish under the chin, a light gray stripe 
obscurely descending from the head along 
the neck for six inches; below this the neck 
and breast are intensely black with a fine 
bottle-green shimmer. The wings, too, are 
black, with a gray band across near the 
shoulder. Tail black, with a pale yellowish 
ash tip. I made note of the cat-like claws, 
curved and sharp as needies, which enabled 
it to climb from the water up a tree-bole 
or cypress root with great ease. Its legs 
were short, its feet flat as a duck’s, and its 
tail nearly a foot long. 

In dropping from its perch the snakebird 
goes down head foremost; but sometimes 
while swimming it dives backward, darting 
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tail foremost out of sight; or it gently sinks 
rearward, gradually going down, until only 
its little sharp head is above water. No 
bird, not even the loon, not even the pelican, 
is a better diver. In the cypress wastes that 
border Lake Okeechobee I have seen groups 
of snakebirds posing on the tallest tree-tops, 
their bodies and necks stretched upward 
and their wings spread to full length in the 
sun. The specimen—for it is mounted now— 
that I have been describing, did this singular 
bit of attitudinizing for me on the cypress 
knee, holding its bill agape meanwhile, its 
little eyes shining like deep-set, reddish 
jewels. 

In one respect the snakebird—a pity the 
beautiful creature has a name so squirmy— 
is fortunate. His haunts will probably 
never be destroyed by man. The swamps 
and everglades of the low country seem 
destined to hold forever their dreary per- 
fection of damp, desolate, irreclaimable 
loneliness, where plotus anhinga may live on, 
keeping up its strange, serpent-like wrig- 


-glings and decoying enthusiastic naturalists 


deep into the mire and quicksands besides 
the dull, coffee colored waters. And how 
the mosquitoes do sing and swarm there! 
How the moccasin snakes do writhe and 
threaten ! Worst of all, how the huge rat- 
tlesnakes jar their linked tails and strike 
venomously home from their coils under the 
dwarf palmetto leaves ! 


Tampa, FLoripa. 


Dandy.” 


By the Rev. W. H. Woods. 


low,” said Pierce Harness. “I 

can catch you every time. Now 
we'll practice your lesson a little.and then 
we'll quit. ” 

He loosed the lasso from the blind horse’s 
neck and, coiling it on his arm, stood still for 
& moment’s breathing spell. His hat lay 
forgotten in the grass twenty yards away. 
His flannel shirt was open and the white 
skin gleaming underneath, and the mild 
autumn sunlight seemed to linger in his tan- 


‘ Bh HAT will do for my part, old fel- 


gled hair and shining eyes. He and Dandy 
were alone in the grassy plain. In the bot- 
tom on the left the pools of the Cimarron 
showed like scattered beads on a thread, 
and on the right the white ranch buildings, 
three miles away, lay twinkling in the light. 

“Well, you ready ?” said the boy at 
length. ‘‘ Go ahead, then!” 


Pierce intended to leave the horse out 
there and had brought no saddle, and when 
he began to practice with the lasso he had 
slipped off the bridle as well. 


But that 
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made no difference. Just as he was, when 
his master spoke, Dandy started off across 
the prairie. When he had gone a few rods 
Pierce called out in ringing tones, ‘‘ Whoa, 
Dandy !” and the horse stopped at the 
word. ‘Haw, now; come here, sjr!” the 
boy continued; and Dandy, turning to the 
left, started again, again to be halted by 
that ringing command. For some minutes 
this was repeated, the horse, Kentucky- 
bred, like his master, and all his life inno- 
cent of either plow or harness, whoa-ing and 
gee-ing and haw-ing like any cart horse, and 
all merely at the lad’s command. 

It was not a play. These were not the 
pastures of the blue-grass, comfortably 
walled in with wood or stone, but the plains 
of Oklahoma, fenced round, when fenced at 
all, with barbed wire. The blind horse had 
long since learned the difference by a sharp 
experience; but his old sides would have 
shown still more jagged scars had he not 
also learned the kindness that lay behind 
that boyish shout, ‘“ Whoa, Dandy.” 

‘You always mind like that,” said Pierce 
as he patted the sloping shoulders, “ and it 
will keep you off the fences. And another 
thing—don’t you come fooling around the 
ranch so much or you'll get into trouble. 
Good-by, Dandy,” and, swinging his rope 
and bridle on his arm, Pierce picked up his 
hat and went whistling back to the ranch. 

But part of his advice, at least, did little 
good. Two nights later he was awakened 
by a great crash at the back of the house 
and heard some one saying, “Get out o’ 
this! Get out, I tell you !” and the words 
were accompanied by a sounding thwack. 

Pierce went to the window. “Is that you, 
Uncle Hugh?” he asked. “ What’s the 
matter out there ?” 

“Oh, it’s this rascal, Dandy, again,’ Mr. 
Gordon answered. “He has got into the 
shed here and knocked the whole business 
down. “No,” he continued, in reply to an- 
other question, “ we can’t do anything to- 
night. You go ’long back to bed.” 

With the instinct of a blind horse Dandy 
had made his way in from the range again, 
and had blundered into the open shed at the 
back of the kitchen. Here he had stumbled 
about among the pots and pans until he had 
finally knocked out one of the light corner 
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posts of the shed and brought the whole 
thing crashing down. 

“Well, this settles it,” said Mr. Gordon 
the next morning, after Pierce had left the 
table. “I’m sorry for Pierce, but Dandy 
will have to be shot. He is of no earthly 
use and always in trouble, getting hung up 
in the wire fence or trying to break into the 
house.” 

“Pierce says Dandy gets lonesome out on 
the range and that’s what always makes 
him come back to the house,” said Mrs. 
yordon. 

“‘T think Pierce gets about as lonesome as 
Dandy does,” Mr. Gordon replied. ‘‘ When 
he is not riding his pony he’s always prank- 
ing with the horse. I hate to put the old 
fellow out of the way, but he will have to 
go this time.” 

Mr. Gordon had talked in this strain be- 
fore, but, kindhearted as he was, had never 
earried out his threat. Now, however, mat- 
ters had reached a crisis, and Pierce, com- 
ing around the stable a little later, saw Sam 
Long, one of the ranchmen, riding Dandy 
away. 

“What you going to do with him, Sam ?” 
the boy called. ‘O, Sam !’ 

Long did not turn his head. Pierce called 
to him the second time and still got no re- 
ply. He noticed that Long had his pistol 
buckled around him and was riding bare- 
backed, with only the halter for a bridle. 
The boy’s suspicion awoke at once. He 
started to run after the retreating pair, but 
with a sudden thought stopped and called 
out, ‘ Whoa, Dandy !” 

Dandy wheeled quickly, and Long, sitting 
sidewise with one leg carelessly bent under 
him, had nearly gone overboard. 

“Now, pardner, you’re gallopin’ right 
plumb into trouble,” said he sharply, as 
Pierce came up. ‘“ You want to be a full 
grown man and have your shootin’-i’uns all 
ready before you play these here circus 
tricks on me.” 

“I’m sorry, Sam,” said Pierce earnestly. 
“I didn’t mean to make him throw you, but 
I was so anxious to know about him.” 

‘Your hoss ?” was Long’s crisp inquiry. 

“No,” said Pierce as he laid his hand on 
Dandy’s mane and looked up, “ but he’s a 
friend of mine, you know.” 
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So was Long behind ali his taciturn man- 
ner; and he had no liking for the busines» 
in hand. 

“ Bein’ as the hoss ain’t no ’count nohow 
and is always gittin’ into mischief, the boss 
told me to take him out and shoot him on- 
beknownst,” he explained. 

Pierce put his hands in his pockets and 
looked out over the range. 
grit all the way through,” Sam told the other 
ranchmen afterward, “but he ain’t nothin’ 
but a yearlin’ yit, and I made sure -he was 
goin’ to cry. But he didn’t. ‘Dandy and I 
are twins, Sam,’ says he by and by, lookin’ 
up at me. ‘What ?’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ says he, 
‘we were born the same day, way back yon- 
der in the blue-grass; and I rode him all the 
way out here when—when father was gone, 
and there wasn’t anybody of us left but me 
and Dandy. It makes a fellow feel sort 0’ 
bad, don’t you think, when the last one of 
—of the family is going to be shot ?’” 

“T been called a pretty bad man in my 
time,’ Long went on, rubbing his chin re- 
flectively and staring hard at a fence-post 
across the way, ‘but, gentle-men, when the 
kid gits to talkin’ that way, with them blue 
eyes o’ his lookin’ at me straighter’n you kin 
pint a gun, blamed if he don’t rope me in, 
every time.” 

“Well, how did you get out of it ?” some- 
body asked. 

‘Backed out,” answered Sam, “ backed 
right square out of the whole business. 
‘There ain’t goin’ to be any shootin’ to-day, 
sonny,’ says I, and I put the old hoss back 
in the stable.” 

But that was not the end of it for Pierce. 
He went in search of his uncle. 

“Uncle Hugh,” said he, ‘ will you trade 
me Dandy for my pony, Buckskin ?” 

“ Will I. what ?” said Mr. Gordon. ‘“* Who 
was it I heard the other day bragging about 
Buckskin ?” 

“IT know,” said Pierce. ‘“‘ He’s the finest 
pony anywhere around; but will you trade, 
Uncle Hugh ?” 

“Why, lad, Dandy isn’t worth a cent,” 
was the reply, ‘“ besides being the biggest 
rogue in the county. I haven’t got stable 
room for him, Pierce, and I can’t afford to 
keep a horse that is of no use and makes so 
much trouble. I’m sorry it must be so, but 


* He’s clean- 
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we will have to get rid of him; and, old as 
he is, it’s really the kindest thing to do.” 

Mr. Gordon rode off on his rounds, and 
Pierce went to the stable. He did not ap- 
pear at dinner, and it came out that he had 
gone away soon after his talk with his 
uncle, riding his pony and leading Dandy. 
It was near night when he came back, rid- 
ing the blind horse. 

* What have you done with your pony ?” 
asked Mr. Gordon. 

“TI took him to Nelson and sold him, 
uncle,” was the reply. “I'll explain it. to 
you.” 

Mr. Gordon was much displeased, for 
Buckskin was a valuable animal, and not 
easy to replace; but he was Pierce’s prop- 
erty, and, moreover, the lad made out a 
pretty good case for himself. Dandy was at 
the bottom of the whole affair, of course; 


but annoyed as Mr. Gordon was at the end- 


less trouble caused by the horse, he could 
understand Pierce’s feeling on the subject. 
Pierce had been teft an orphan by the death 
of his father three years before, and, hav- 
ing no relatives in Kentucky, had come to 
his uncle in Oklahoma; and as Dandy had 
fallen to Mr. Gordon in the settlement of the 
estate, Pierce took up the idea of riding his 
father’s saddle-horse out to his new home. 
He had started before Mr. Gordon knew of 
it, and the long trip had cemented the boy’s 
friendship for the horse. 

“You said you didn’t have stable-room, 
Uncle Hugh,’ was Pierce’s_ conclusion; 
“now when Dandy comes in, he can have 
Puckskin’s stall, and, besides, I’ve got the 
money to pay for the damage he does when 
he gets out.” 

“ But what will you do for something to 
ride ?” asked Mr. Gordon. “I have nothing 
that is fit for you.” 

“Oh, I’ll make out somehow !” Pierce re- 
plied. ; 

Nevertheless he missed his pony sorely. 
He had not been very strong when he came 
to Oklahoma, and his uncle insisted on his 
living as much as possible in the open air. 
That had been no hardship in that kindly cli- 
mate, and now that habits of outdoor life 
had been formed, Pierce felt keenly the loss 
of the breezy gallops that Buckskin had been 
used to afford him. 
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He did what he could with Dandy. ‘There 
was still a good deal of spirit in the old fel- 
low, and with his help Pierce began to be 
quite expert in the use of the lasso. Nor 
was Dandy’s drill forgotten; and it pro- 
gressed so far that wherever he could make 
his voice heard Pierce could guide the blind 
horse with a good degree of certainty. 

“He was swingin’ in the hammock thar 
on the poreh this evenin’,” Sam Long told 
his mates over their pipes one night, ‘ when 
he seen the old hoss makin’ his ‘way in from 
the range. The kid jes’ sets up in the ham- 
mock and begins to sing out to the hoss; 
and, sir, he fetched him down the lane to 
the stable same as a pilot fetches a ship 
through the pass down here at Galveston. 
’lwas gee here, and haw there, and whoa 
yonder, tell the hoss come plumb to the sta- 
ble door; and he ain’t. teteched the fence 
yit!” 

‘Did you ever take him across the river, 
Pierce ?” asked Mr. Gordon once when 
they were talking of Dandy’s reappearances 
at the ranch. “Try taking him across the 
next time you take him out.” 

Pierce did so, and found it did some good. 
Dandy came back, indeed, as usual; but it 
was after a longer interval. 

It was Mr. Gordon’s habit to spend the 
morning riding over the range; and Pierce, 
getting in near noon one day from a trip to 
the river where he had left Dandy, was sur- 
prised to see his uncle’s horse still hitched 
at the gate. Mrs. Gordon met the boy at the 
porch. 

“Oh, Pierce, I am so thankful you have 
come !” she exclaimed. ‘ There’s not a soul 
about the place to help, and your uncle has 
had an accident. His horse bolted as he was 
going through the gate. Do you think you 
could ride in for Dr. Hinds ?” 

Pierce took time merely to shorten the 
stirrups and ask one or two questions, and 
then mounted his uncle’s horse and galloped 
off. Nelson, the little hamlet where Dr. 
Hinds lived, was nine miles away, a dis- 
tance which the wiry broncho quickly cov- 
ered. The doctor was not at home, but 
Pierce followed him to a ranch four miles 
north of town. 

“T can start in ten minutes,” said Dr. 
Hinds, “ but I shall have to go to Nelson for 
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some things I may need. You needn't go 
back that way. You can cut across the coun- 
try from here.” 

Pierce took the doctor’s suggestion, and 
set out across the prairie. He found when 
he reached the river, half way home, that he 
was in the neighborhood of Dandy’s grazing 
grounds, and looked for the old horse, He was 
nowhere in sight, and the boy. did not tarry 
to look him up. , 

The Cimarron River where Pierce struck 
it had a steep bank on his side, and he, 
turned down stream to look for a crossing. 
There had been rain recently, and as he 
loped along the edge of the-bank, suddenly 
the soft earth gave way under his horse’s 
feet. The broncho turned a complete somer- 
sault, and Pierce, good rider tho he was, was 
thrown over the horse’s head into the bed 
of the river. He struck on his feet, plung- 
ing half way to his knees in the sand, and 
felt his left ankle turn under him with a 
twinge of intolerable keenness. He tried 
to withdraw the injured foot. To his aston- 
ishment, the effort only caused the other 
foot to sink deeper into the bed of sand. The 
horse had rolled down the bank behind him, 
and was snorting and struggling fiercely. 
Pierce could not understand what was the 
matter. The beast’s nostrils were stretched 
almost to bursting, and his eyes filled with 
terror; and presently he flung up his head 
and gave an unearthly scream. The girths 
burst and the saddle fell off. With a fran- 
tic plunge, the broncho got his forefeet out, 
stood a moment quivering, and then, with a 
last mighty effort, pulled himseif free; and 
the boy, who knew now that he was sink- 

ing in a quicksand, with his hands held out 


Dandy” 


_ pleadingly, and one dry, heartbreaking sob, 


saw his horse scramble up the broken bank 
and gallop away. 

He tried to pull his feet loose, tried till the 
sweat. stood in big drops on his white face, 
and he was nigh to fainting with the pain. 
He was sinking now by inches, and the hor- 
rible sucking, drawing feeling about his feet 


. was growing all the while. He knew there 


was no one to hear, but he called aloud, and 
kept calling until his voice was almost gone. 
He drew the saddle to him, and, uncoiling. 
the lasso at the pommel, tied it around 
him, made ready to throw. But there was 
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,hot a stick, not a stone, not even a tuft of 
grass within reach on which the loop could 
take hold. He leaned his arms on the sad- 
dle, and had a gleam of hope. It checked 
his sinking perceptibly; but it was a McClel- 
lan tree, and soon was sinking itself under 
his weight. ; 

It was the middle of the afternoon. No 
one would come that way. No one would 
dream that there was anything amiss until 
night failed to bring him home, and long be- 
fore night he knew he should be past help. 
It would be a comfort, he thought, if he 
could leave some word, some sign. He felt 
in his pockets for a pencil, and found none. 
Groaning with the pain it cost, he stooped 
and picked up his hat from the sand beside 
him, and threw it on the bank. Perhaps 
they would find it there some day, and 
understand. 

Afterward he heard some one crying, and 
once he heard a laugh, and did not know 
that it was his own. At times he was be- 
side himself, and strange thoughts were in 
him; and once he dreamed that Dandy came 
and stood on the opposite bank, a little way 
above him. ‘ 

He awoke, and it was not a dream; but his 
senses did not come to him at once, and he 
babbled to the horse like a baby. Then the 
truth dawned on him, and, in a strange and 
shaken voice, he sent his message to his 
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friend: “Oh, Dandy, come here, quick, quick! 
Haw, Dandy !” cs 

The old horse pricked up his ears. Pierce 
repeated his command more loudly, and 
Dandy started; and so, step by step, came 
down the bank and into the river as far as 
Pierce dared bring him. “ Whoa, now!” 
said the boy at last; and the horse stood 
still, twenty feet away. 

Pierce had but a dim recollection of what 
followed. The sand was breast high now, 
and he missed his throw more than once; 
but finally he saw the loop settle around 
Dandy’s neck; he felt the lasso tighten, felt 
himself all -but drawn asunder; and then 
felt nothing more until he awoke on Long’s 
arm with Long’s troubled face bending be- 
tween him: and the splendor of the moonlit 
sky. 

“You must have ridden straight to the 
place, Sam,” said Mr. Gordon, as they talked 
it over afterward. “How did you know 
where to look ?” 

“T didn’t, sir; I jes’ sot out to look for the 
old hoss. -I reckoned the kid would be some- 
whar tharabouts.” 

But among his mates, Sam was more talk- 
ative. 

“*Dandy and I are twins, Sam,’ he says 
to me, jes’ like that (so Sam always ended 
the story).” “Twins! Yes, and blamed if 
they ain’t thoroughbreds, too!” 
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Some Remarks on Modern Artillery. 
By Major W. A. Simpson, 


Assistant ADjJUTANT-GENERAL, U. S. A. 


HE war in South Africa, in which ar- 
T tillery has played such an important 
part, has called attention to the great 
improvements that have taken place -in that 
arm. There is a general movement among 
all the great military powers of Europe look- 
ing to the replacement of their old field 
guns by rapid fire guns. 
it may be of interest to give some idea of 
what a rapid fire gun is. 
In the old breech-loading field piece the 
breech is opened, the charge inserted, the 
piece aimed, and then fired by means of a 


In this connection. 


lanyard. The recoil is considerable, and 
after each fire the gun has to be run forward 
and re-aimed. In the rapid fire gun the re- 
coil is taken up by various devices, so that 
the gun after being fired has changed its 
position but little, and does not have to be 
run up again for succeeding shots. The 
cartridge case after firing is ejected au- 
tomatically, and the gun is fired much the 
same as a small arm would be, so that while 
with the old field gun perhaps one aimed 
shot a minute might be fired, with the rapid 
fire gun as many as ten or twelve shots a 
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minute may be fired. Of course, such rapid 
firing could not be kept up for any 

of time in a field battery. It is very desir- 
able to have the ability at a critical point in 
an action to fire with great rapidity, but the 
limitation imposed by the difficulty of sup- 
ply of ammunition is great. When it is con- 
sidered that the rapid fire gun, used as such, 
can fire a ton of ammunition in less than 
twenty minutes, it will at once be seen what 
the difficulties would be of keeping several 
batteries in the field, moving from place to 
place, adequately supplied with ammunition. 
So that the limitation on the use of rapid 
fire guns is the difficulty of transport of 
their ammunition, of which the Gatling is a 
type. 

The machine gun fires with great rapid- 
ity, as Many as a thousand shots a minute 
being delivered. The rapidity of fire is lim. 
ited only by the capacity of men to supply 
cartridges and turn a crank. The machine 
gun uses, ordinarily, small arm ammuni- 
tion, and its fire replaces or supplements 
that of infantry. It is in no sense artillery, 
altho some machine guns fire projectiles 
weighing as much as a pound. Such guns 
may be said to be on the border line between 
machine guns and rapid fire guns. Machine 
gun batteries are in no army organized as a 
separate arm in the service. Soldiers of all 
arms are instructed in their use, and they 
are generally manned by detachments from 
the other arms. In no service do they con- 
stitute a separate and distinct arm. Much 
has been said in the way of criticism of the 
inferiority of the British guns in the Trans- 
vaal. It must be remembered that the Brit- 
ish are the attacking forces, and field batter- 
ies must have mobility, must be capable of 
rapid movements from one part of the field 
to the other. This limits, of course, the 
weight of the gun and carriage. The Boers, 
on the other hand, have generally used their 
artillery from positions selected in advance. 
Their guns once placed could remain where 
they were, and thus permit the use of heav- 
ier guns. The 4.7 inch naval guns which 
proved so useful were brought up and placed 
in positions »where they were effective, but 
the weight of the guns precluded their be- 
ing moved during an action. 

In rapid fire guns used on shipboard or in 
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tixed positions in fortifications the limita- 
tions in regard to mobility do not exist. 
They are provided with permanent mounts, 
and have appliances for taking up the re- 
coil. The principle has been applied, so far, 
up to calibers of six and eight inches. There 
has been a-great increase in recent years in 
the power of guns, It may be stated, for ex- 
ample, that the six-inch naval gun of 1883 
had a muzzle energy of less than 2,300 foot 
tons, while the six-inch gun of the latest 
model has a muzzle energy of over 5,800 
foot tons. In other words, the power of the 
gun has been more than doubled. This im- 
provement in artillery has been mainly due 
to two causes—viz.: 1, The improvement in - 
the methods of handling gun metals; and, 
2, the improvements in powder. 

It may seem odd to speak of slow burn- 
ing powder, but as a matter of fact smokeless 
powder, now used, burns more slowly than 
the old powders used in days gone by. To 
utilize the force of the powder the length of 
the gun has been increased, and the gases 
developed act upon the projectile con- 
tinuously during its passage through the 
bore. Powder gases thus act, you may say, 
by a series of pushes and not by a sudden 
blow at the moment of firing. The pressure 
upon the gun, when a projectile starts, is 
thus lessened, and heavier charges cian be 
used. 

It can hardly be said that the relation be- 
tween attack and defense has been changed 
by the improvements in artillery, but it has 
been modified. The importance of the role 
played by artillery is generally recognized. 
An action, as a rule, opens by an artillery 
duel at a range of not less than 3,500 yards. 
Tt is understood that it is useless to at- 
tack an enemy worthy of respect in a forti- 
fied position unless the attacking force is 
superior in strength. The function of the 
artillery at the beginning of an action is tu 
silence the artillery of the defense, which 
presupposes superiority on the part of the 
artillery of the attacking force, and to shake 
the morale of the infantry. If this cannot 
be done the attack can hardly be success- 
fully made. 

The ability to use larger charges of powder 
causes an increase in the muzzle velocity of 
the projectile, increases the power and 
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range of a gun, and gives a flatter trajec- 
tory, and thus also increases the danger 
space. In modern field guns two kinds of 
projectiles are in use—viz., the shell and 
shrapnel. The shell on bursting breaks into 
comparatively large fragments, and it is 
used against field works, building, etc. As 
its bursting can be easily seen it is also used 
in trial shots to determine ranges. The prin- 


cipal projectile used against animate objects 






says a late critic, “‘ have deliberate- 

ly suggested that one ought to learn 
from history in what line things are moving, 
and then to help the movement with all one’s 
powers.” A good deal of political philoso- 
phy rests on this notion. If a given tend- 
ency be found to have resulted in good, it 
is often supposed that we have nothing to do 
but follow that tendency whithersoever it 
may lead us. The tendency to lessen re- 
straint upon human conduct has worked 
well; the Anarchist therefore insists upon 
abolishing law. But we must beware lest in 
lending our aid to what seem to us histor- 
ical tendencies we push them further than 
they would go. “If,” says the writer 
quoted, “the unconscious reason of things 
knows in which direction to move, presum- 
ably it knows where to stop, which is no less 
important.” All normal progress is then the 
resultant of forces which limit each other, 
and not a little mischief is done when one- 
sided human beings get hold of one of these 
forces and push it,to an extreme, neglecting 
the other by which its action ought to be ar- 
rested. 

The principle of competition has been at 
work in industrial society for the past cen- 
tury or two with many beneficent results, 
and a good many people came to the conclu- 
sion some time ago that it was one of: those 
good things of which there could not possibly 
be too much. We might almost say that the 
economic doctrines of the generation just 
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The Limits of Competition 
By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. 





is the shrapnel. This consists principally 
of a thin shell filled with a large number of 
balls—in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred. It is used with a combination fuse, so 
arranged that the shell may burst on im- 
pact or on attaining a certain range. The 
number of fragments into which the con- 
taining shell is broken on explosion adds to 
the number of death dealing missiles repre- 
sented by the balls. 
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passing rested on some such assumption, 
and we have witnessed strenuous efforts on 
the part of theorists and legislators and jur- 
ists to force competition into fields where it 
does not belong and maintain it there. In 
spite of forces moral as well as economic, 
which ought to limit the action of competi- 
tion, we have seen it advocated and propa- 
gated as the panacea for all industrial ills. 
It begins to be evident that this determined 
effort to reinforce and accentuate a natural 
tendency is resulting in disaster; the counter 
tendency is asserting itself with emphasis; 
and now there are multitudes who arise and 
say that competition is an evil thing of which 
there cannot be too little. 

Without trying to umpire the combat in 
economics between Individualists and So- 
cialists, it may be a good time to note the 
fact that there are limits to the action of 
competitiong that a large number of the most 
important industrial activities cannot be 
brought under its law without constant fric- 
tion and social injury, and that it is a most 
important problem of practical statesman- 
ship to recognize and fix these limits. _ 

Let me begin with the proposition that 
competition is excluded from all the indus- 
tries carried on by the State. Many such in- 
dustries exist and the number is likely to in- 
crease. The prices of the services furnished 
by the State cannot be fixed by competition. 
The State cannot hawk its wares in open 
market, offering them to the highest bidder. 
It cannot sell postage stamps at auction or 
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offer special terms to large purchasers; it 
cannot sell writs or records to large litigants 
at cheaper rates than to small ones; it can- 
not open its public offices or its public 
schools to the competition of applicants. It 
must serve all alike. It must have a fixed 
price and adhere to it. It must know no dis- 
tinction between strong and weak, rich and 
poor. The public service must be conducted 
on the principle of absolute equity. The 
truits of every industry in which the State 
engages must be distributed to all the people 
on perfectly equal terms. 

So much as this must certainly be involved 
in the principle of equality which underlies 
democracy. It does not mean that men are 
equal in their powers or capacities, but that 
they are equally entitled to the good provided 
by the State for its citizens; that the State 
must show no favors, but treat all its citi- 
zens alike. 

It follows that all businesses in. which the 
State becomes a partner are by this fact ex- 
cluded from the competitive régime. There 
are a good many businesses in which the 
State or the municipality is a partner, and 
in which strenuous efforts have been made 
to enforce the principle of competition. Per- 
haps it is about time for us to recognize the 
plain fact that such efforts are wrong in 
principle and ruinous in policy. Such busi- 
nesses are all those which depend on special 
legislative grants, notably those which make 
use of public property or property taken by 
the power of the State for the uses of the 
business, and necessary to its existence. 

The gas companies, the electric lighting 
companies, the street railway companies 
and the telephone companies of the cities are 
engaged in such business. It is necessary 
for such a company to secure a franchise, 
or special privilege, to carry on this business, 
and it is also necessary that it make use of 
the streets of the city. . 

It will be admitted that the streets of the 
city belong to the people of the city. They 
are public property to be used in common; 
special or exclusive privileges in them can 
be granted to none without infringing the 
first principle of democratic equity. The 
land between my front lot line and the mid- 
dle of the street was bought and paid for by 
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me and given to the city for public purposes. 
It must certainly have been paid for by 
somebody. The man who divided up that 
land did not make a present of the street to 
the city. He charged enough for the lot to 
pay for the street. That charge was carried 
over to every subsequent purchaser, and I 
had to pay it. In buying my lot, then, I 
know that I made a contribution of land to 
the city. But it was made, in every case, 
with the distinct implication that ‘it should 
be used for public purposes alone. The city 
accepted it with that implied stipulation. 
The city government is bound in equity to 
see to it that that land never falls into the 
hands of private persons or companies to be 
used for their enrichment, at the expense 
of the rest of the citizens; every use which 
is made of that land must be for the equal 
privilege and benefit of all. 

Now it is to be noted that the municipality 
does seem to permit private persons or com- 
panies—those claiming to be such—to use 
this land for their own enrichment. Those 
who own the stock of the gas companies, 
electric lighting companies and transporta- 
tion companies in our cities do not commonly 
regard themselves as public servants; they- 
‘consider that they are carrying on business 
of their own for profit. It is evident that 
_there is a great need of a better understand- 
ing at this point between the public authori- 
ties and the companies occupying the streets 
of the cities. It is- difficult to understand 
how the company which uses in its business 
the streets of a city can be a private com- 
pany; its relations to the public must be fun- 
damentally different from those of a com- 
pany which owns and occupies its own land. 
And it is clear that the city is, in the most 
direct and literal manner, a partner in this 
business, 

It is also to be noted that the cities often 
seek to introduce into these businesses the 
principle of competition. Rival gas compa- 
nies, electric lighting companies, telephone 
companies, are granted franchises, and the 
city is, of course, a partner in each of ‘them. 
Now it seems to me that there is and must 
be at this point a serious and inevitable vio- 
lation of the first principle of a democratic 
government. When the city takes part in 
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competitions of this kind some injustice 
must be done. It is not possible to make 
the terms of these franchises equally favor- 
able. The one or the other of these compa- 
nies will have important advantages granted 
to it by the city. It is beyond the power of 
man to equalize such opportunities. What 
we see, therefore, is the competition of two 
companies, with both of which the city is in 
partnership and one of which is competing 
on better terms than the other, and this is an 
essential infraction of democratic equity. 
The city is assisting some of its citizens at 
the expense of others. 

Still another breach of the doctrine of 
equity comes to light in this transaction. 
The number of such competitors is neces- 
sarily limited. The field cannot be open to 
all comers. Not more than two or three gas 
companies or electric companies can be per- 
mitted to compete for the business. _ The 
physical necessities of the case compel the 
council to close the lists after a very few 
companies have received franchises. Those 
who are let in, whether more or fewer, have 
therefore an exclusive privilege. It is not an 
open competition. The elements of monop- 
oly are always involved from the very na- 
ture of the case. The attempt to secure 
competition in such business results in ex- 
cluding or limiting competition, and thus in 
preventing that measure of social justice 
which competition is supposed to secure. 

The practical consequences of this policy 
are much more obvious. Whether ethical 
principles are transgressed or not, in the at- 
tempt of the State to secure competi- 
tion in business of this kind, economic 
principles are, beyond a question, whol- 
ly ignored; and a policy is adopted 
. which is precisely as rational as the 
attempt to make the river run up stream. 
The persistent effort on the part of munici- 
palities to secure competition between street 
railways, water, lighting and telephone com- 
panies is, from the very nature of the busi- 
nesses themselves, impossible of attainment. 
The cities authorize these competitions with 
the ostensible purpose of securing for the 
citizens an economic advantage—of reducing 
the cost to consumers of the service or com- 
modity furnished; but such hopes are delu- 
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sive.- There may be an immediate reduction 
of cost, but the ultimate result must. be the 
prevention of economy and the maintenance 
of the cost of the service at a far higher level 
than would be necessary if one company had 
control of the field. 

Suppose one gas company with an invest- 
ment of one million dollars is oceupying the 
streets of a city and is able to furnish dollar 
gas to the citizens and make a fair profit on 
its investment. Suppose that a rival com- 
pany is let in, and succeeds, with the same 
investment, in developing additional business 
so that it can afford the same rate. Neither 
company can afford to reduce the price of 
gas. But the additional business of the new 
company could have been done with profit 
by the old company at a greatly reduced 
rate, probably for seventy-five cents a thou- 

A very slight addition to the capital 

e working expenses of the old com- 

Id have enabled jit to double its 

i the cost of thé additional busi- 

ness wourt have been far less, per unit of 

product, than cost of the original busi- 

ness. The two new companies will be un- 

able to cheapen the price of gas; the one com- 

pany could easily have done it with increased 
profit. 

Of course the two companies will ultimate- 
ly consolidate; this never fails to take place; 
and the double plant and the double capital- 
ization must then be reckoned by the city in 
fixing the price of gas. The consolidated 
company -can say to the city, “ You author, 
ized the whole of this investment; you are 
partner, in fact, in both of these companies, 
and you are bound to protect these investors. 
If there is twice as much capital as is neces- 
sary, you sanctioned the expenditure on the 
ground that the interests of the city demand- 
éd it, and you must not now insist on the 
confiscation of the capital; you must allow us 
to charge a sufficient price for'gas to pay div- 
idends on the united capital of the two com- 
panies consolidating.” This also is precisely 
what happens in all cases.” Consolidations 
of this nature always occur, and the citizens 
are always compelled to:pay enough for the 
product to remunerate the capital that has 
been wasted in the futile attempts at compe- 
tition. 
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Thus it is evident that the attempts of 
cities to promote competition in industries of 
this class violate not only fundamental demo- 
cratic equities, but also fundamental eco- 
nomie principles. The law of increasing re- 
turns, which the cities thus undertake to set 
at naught, is one which cannot wisely be 
tampered with; its inevitable result, in indus- 
tries of this class, is monopoly; and when the 
cities make themselves partners in enter- 
prises which ignore or defy this law, they 
are always sure to bind heavy burdens of 
future cost about the necks of their citizens. 

Here, then, we have come upon one of the 
clear limits of competition. It is not appli- 
cable to business in which the city or the 
State is a partner, and it is especially inap- 
plicable to businesses which come under the 
law of increasing returns, in which a small 
additional outlay will bring a great addi- 
tional profit. The constant attem , 
or force competition in this fi 
and misehie s; there ough 
more thaff one street railway m, one gas 
company, one sselietip: ompany, one 
telephone company ,in any city. The pres- 
ence of more than @fie is a sign of muddled 
thinking on the part of the citizens and a 
clear assurance that they will have a heavy 
reckoning to pay for their folly through 
many future-years. 

Competition being excluded from this field 
hoth by the principles of democratic equity 
and the, principles of economic law, it is clear 
that the public authorities must take firm 
control of the business in which the city is a 
partner, and manage it with the public wel- 
fare as the primary end in view. That the 
city is the paramount partner in every such 
industry which is carried on upon the public 
streets and under its special authorization 
must be made very clear. Whether private 
persons or companies should be allowed any 
ownership in property located in the public 
streets may be doubted. In many Euro- 
pean cities such private ownership is not tol- 
erated. The-city insists that no construction 
of any kind which it does not own shall 
stand upon its land. Street railway tracks, 
gas mains and all such property belong, in 
these places, to the city itself. In some cases 
the city not only owns but operates the 
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plant; in other cases it leases it to operating 
companies, for. limited terms, supervising 
and dictating rates and conditions of service. 
This seems to be the only logical basis on 
whiéh such business can be carried on. If 
the city associates with itself private per- 
sons or companies in the performance of a 
public service, the city is, nevertheless, the 
paramount partner, and mugt assert all its 
own rights and make the public welfare the 
first consideration.’ If private persons are 
encouraged to invest their money in such 
business, the city must allow them a fair re- 
muneration. on the money actually invested 
and no more. The city cannot permit, in a 
business in which it is the paramount part- 
ner, the imposition upon the public of 
charges upon vast amounts of capital which 
have never been paid in, nor the mortgaging, 
for private gain, of the property in the 
streets, or the special privileges which are 
its own contribution to the enterprise. 

These seem to me the simplest logical in- 
ferences from the first principles of demo- 
cratic equality. That the State cannot do 
business on competitive principles; that in 
some of our most important businesses the 
State must be a partner, because public prop- 
erty is employed and exclusive privileges are 
granted; that from such businesses competi- 
tion is naturally and necessarily excluded, 
so that they must needs be monopolies; and 
that all such monopolies must be firmly con- 
trolled by the State or the city, which is the 
paramount partner, with a single eye to the 
public welfare—all this is too simple to need 
argument. 

Extending our outlook we find ourselves in 
a wider field and in the presence of more 
formidable forces.. It is difficult to evade 
the application of the principle which we 
have been considering to the business of the 
railways. In all this business the State is a 
partner, partly because the railway corpora- 
tion is a creature of the State, but chiefly be- 
cause the land which the railway occupies 
is the legal contribution of the State—seized 
by the State and handed over to the railway 
in the exercise of the power of eminent do- 
main. Surely with such a corporation, in the 
creation of which the State has put forth 
such powers, the relations of the State must 
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be very different from those which it sus- 
tains to ordinary corporations, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how a business which is 
so strongly affected: with a public interest 
can normally be brought under the rule of 
competition. : 

At any rate this business is a monopoly, 
and it is a monopoly which the State has as- 
sisted in establishing The railway is a nat- 
ural monopoly because its business comes 
under the law of increasing returns. A great 
deal of additional business can always be 
done with a very little additional cost. The 
natural and irresistible tendency of such 
businesses is to consolidation. If competi- 
tion-exists among them it will be a cut- 
throat competition; either the competitors 
will combine or one of them will exterminate 
the other, $f two railways are competing 
and the business is fairly divided between 
them so that each can make a reasonable 
profit on its investment, it will pay either of 
them to secretly cut rates in two, if bv that 
means it can get away half of the other’s 
business. No merchant could get away his 
rival’s trade in that manner without ruining 
himself, but the railroad can do it and pros- 
per every time. Accordingly there is never 
any such thing as legitimate competition be- 
tween railroads. ‘“ There is never,” says Dr. 
Ely, ‘“‘any real competition in the field of 
natural monopolies. There is war to settle 
the terms of combination; and popular lan- 
guage which uses the word war, as ‘ gas 
war,’ ‘railway war,’ is scientifically correct. 
No doubt it has been tried over a thousand 
times to compel gas companies in a city to 
compete, but in the world’s history it has 
never succeeded and it never can succeeds 
The same may be said with reference to tele- 
graph companies. We have had probably’ 
over a hundred different companies in the 
United States. England has had competition 
over and over againg At present real com- 
petition in the telegraph business exists in 
no country in the world. It will never exist. 
Railways have in all European countries 
combined, and the apparent competition in 
this country is illusory and temporarye’ 

Yet it is this impossible thing that the State 
has been persistently trying to secure by 
law. The Inter-State Commerce law, with 
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its Commission, furnishes the methods by 
which the Government of the United States 
undertakes to enforce competition, The State 
sets up a business which is in its nature a 
monopoly and then tries to force the monop- 
oly to observe the rules of the competitive 


game, It will never be done while the world 


standse The forces which drive the railroads 
into combination are stronger than any stat- 
utes which can be passed at Washington, 

There is but one solution of this question. 
The railway is a natural monopoly; it can 
only exist by the direct action of the State; 
the State is in every case a partner, and it 
must become the paramount partner and 
control the entire administration. The rail- 
way is a monopoly; the State gives it the 
power to become such, but monopolies in a 
democratic State must always be under the 
direct control of the State, and be adminis- 
tered in the interest of the whole people. 
Our Inter-State Commission will need, for this 
purpose, to be erected into a strong tribunal, 
with powers at least equal to those of the 
English Board of Trade, to which authority 
is given to define and enforce rates. ‘‘ The 
Commission,” says Dr. Bascom, “ instead of 
being a body whose main function is to give 
good opinions, should be one whose duty it 
is to bring order out of confusion, and to 
give relatively uniform conditions of traffic 
all over our great land. The Commission 
should stand for the executive force of the 
nation, resting back on the legislative body, 
and be no more dependent on the judiciary 
than any other administrative branch.” 

This may involve radical and far-reaching 
changes in the whole administration of the 
business of transportation, but what is 
needed must come and must not tarry. We 
have fooled with competition in the railway 
business long enough; it is time to recognize 
the fact that the business does not belong in 
the competitive régime. One simple principle 
must be held steadily in view—that when- 
ever any business depends for its existence 
upon the action of the State—when it must 
employ the property and the special author- 
ity of the State to set it in motion—the State 
must be the paramount partner, and must 
direct and control the whole business in the 
interest of the whole people. All discrimips- 
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tions, favors and special privileges granted 
to persons or companies or places or classes 
must thenceforward and forever cease and 
determine; the only principle on which the 
business can be conducted is an equal serv- 
ice to all, rich and poor, great and small. 
Any business which is as strongly affected 
with a public interest as the railroad busi- 
ness is must be administered by a demo- 
cratic government just as the post office is 
administered, with the absolute equality of 
opportunity and service. If democratic gov- 
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ernment meddles at all with such great and 
vital matters as these, it must unflinchingly 
apply to them its own principles. 

If these principles had been clearly under- 
stood and followed from the beginning, all 
that is most misehievous and ominous in the 
existing aggregations of wealth would have 
been avoided; the problem that we are con- 
fronting here would not trouble us at all. 
And we shall never solve these problems 
until we accept these principles and follow 
them fearlessly to their logical conclusion. 


Co.umpsus, O, 


The Sidepath Movement in the United States, 


By Robert Bruce, 


An EpiroriaL Writer or ‘“ OutinG.” 


HE sidepath movement concerns itself 
7 with the construction and mainte- 
nance, in suitable localities, of special 
narrow ways, or courses, primarily for the 
passage of bicycles and their riders. They 
are either entirely separate from the roads or 
streets usually paralleled by them, or else 
longitudinal sections of the same highways, 
easily spared from vehicle travel, lawfully 
appropriated for the purpose, and held there- 
for by local, county or State ordinance, or 
by right of public consent. Not infrequently 
they are widened and improved footpaths, in 
which case their use belongs exclusively 
neither to pedestrians nor cyclists, but to 
both in common. 

The actual relationship of path making to 
road building is improperly or imperfectly 
understood by many people. By some the 
two enterprises are thought to be radically 
antagonistic. This supposition is entirely er- 
roneous. As a rule, the topography of any 
section of country largely determines the di- 
rection taken by its wheelmen’s efforts. An- 
other, tho less arbitrary, factor is the atti- 
tude assumed by the authorities as regards 
improvements at public expense. Where 
good roads are being rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion the call for sidepaths is usually com- 
‘paratively feeble or altogether lacking; con- 
versely, where good roads within a reason- 
able time are out of the question that call 


is apt to be very strong. In no other section 
of the country are sidepaths in so little vogue 
as in Eastern New England. - The reason 
therefor is found in the fact that the whole 
region, from Long Island Sound to the Maine 
coast, is in the midst of a most gratifying 
transformation of highway conditions, and 
cyclists favoring sidepaths hardly know 
where to begin to lay them. There are, on 
the other hand, sections of country where the 
need of some sort of decent ridable surface is 
unallayed by visions of relief through liberal 
public measures; and, as it were, in despera- 
tion the sidepath idea is taken up as the only 
practical alternative. 

The inadequacy of individual effort to cope 
with the manifold problems of sidepath 
building was early apparent; and while as 
yet no possibility of outside assistance pre- 
sented itself, the cyclists of certain locali- 
ties, townships, villages, and in some in- 
stances of counties, banded themselves to- 
gether into mutual organizations of an alto- 
gether unique type. The most notable and 
successful of all such have been the wheel- 
way leagues of Central and Western New 
York, and conspicuous examples are those 
of Oneida, Oswego, Monroe and Niagara 
counties. In the case of each mentioned 
a governing board has been elected or 
named, under whose charge and direction has 
come the real work of the organization, The 
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stated duties of such boards or committees 
have been, among others, the following: (1) 
Collection of funds from members and other 
interested parties, and the issuance of mem- 
bership plates, badges or certificates; (2) de- 
termination of paths to be constructed or re- 
paired, and the ‘order of taking them up; (8) 
securing of bids and awarding of contracts 
for work and supervision of the same; (4) 
oversight of completed paths and protection 
of same against injury from drivers of 
vehicles or other parties. These important 
duties have usually been delegated to ef- 
ficient sub-committees, under the watchful- 
ness and control of the general board, and the 
work prosecuted without friction as through 
a single responsible body. Several miles of 
paths have been constructed in this manner 
by each organization each year, nearly all of 
them in keeping with a liberal and compre- 
hensive central plan. 

The real probiem naturally centered:-about 
the raising of sufficient revenue for the suc- 
cessful and thorough carrying out of sug- 
gested and adopted plans. In most cases 
voluntary contributions alone were requested, 
tho the matter of their solicitation and ac- 
ceptance assumed various forms. The most 
popular scheme involved the manufacture 
of small, neat metal plates, bearing an indi- 
vidual number and the year for which is- 
sued, intended to be attached to the steering 
head or main tube of a bicycle, and to show 
the identification of the rider -with the local 
‘movement. These were made in large quan- 
tities and distributed at a cost not exceeding 
ten cents apiece and sold usually for 60 or 85 
cents, netting 50 or 75 cents to the building 
fund. Banks, cycie stores, newspaper offices 
and others were appointed agents for fur- 
thering the name and interests of the organi- 
zation, and thus the spirit of the work was 
earried into every locality until the absence 
of a nameplate was more apt to be noted 
than the fact of its presence. By these 
means thousands of dollars have annually 
been raised in the several counties named; 
and with such sums many miles of good ways 
have been constructed in each one of them. 
A spirited competition for the smallest num- 
bered plates has occasionally been promoted, 
in so much that $100 or more has been bid 
at auction for the three smallest. Contribu- 
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tions from miscellaneous sources have added 
greatly to the financial strength of each 
league and immeasurably broadened and in- 
creased. its capacity for accomplishing re- 
sults. Officers have uniformly served with- 
out compensation, and usually even without 
allowance for expenses incurred by them in 
the discharge of their necessary duties, leav- 
ing the entire funds as collected for the prose- 
eution of actual work. - 

Early in 1899 the present Ellsworth side- 
path law—the pioneer among its kind—was 
passed by the Legislature of New York State. 
The objects of this measure were, princi- 
pally, the following: (1) To displace purely 
private associations; (2) secure a semblance 
of State control over the whole; and (8) prac- 
tically to compel the participation of all 
eyclists in the expense of the work by grant- 
ing licenses for the use of the paths, and 
withholding the right of passage from non- 
payers. Theretofore the wheelways were used 
by all riders alike, and no power rested with 
the governing boards to deny the right of way 
to any one. The present law empowers any 
county judge in New York State, outside of 
Monroe and Albany counties (where special 
conditions prevail) on receipt of a petition 
signed by wheelmen, to the number of fifty 
or more, resident in the county, to appoint 
a sidepath commission, consisting of either 
five or seven members, who shall serve with- 
out compensation, but shall be paid their 
necessary disbursements out of the general 
fund. The commissioners are authorized to 
construct and maintain sidepaths, not less 
than three or more than six feet wide, along 
any public road, outside of the limits of in- 
corporated cities and villages, or outside of 
the corporation tax districts, upon the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Highways. 
Upon payment of a specified sum a license 
for one year will be issued to any wheelman, 
by tue sidepath commissioners of the county, 
or if there be none, by those of any county 
where sucb a commission has been appointed. 
Unlicensed wheelmen will not be permitted 
on the paths. The license plate must be at- 
tached to the left side of the front fork, or 
upon the lower tube of the frame within six 
inches of the steering head. Wheelmen of 
other States may secure a license by applying 
to any sidepath commission in New York, 
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and a rider who buys it in one county can 
use it in all other counties of the State. The 
operation of this law will be watched with 
great interest by wheelmen in other sections 
of the country, and if it works as well as is 
confidently expected there seems to be no 
zood reason why it should not be widely— 
perhaps universally—adopted in the United 
States. 

Methods of sidepath construction differ 
radically, and are largely determined by the 
topography of the country through which 
they pass. 
usually obtainable, and these make ways un- 
surpassed for easy riding and cheapness of 
construction and of excellent wearing quali- 
ties. Miles upon miles of cinder paths have 
been made in the Lehigh Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, in Central New York and other lo- 
calities. Shale, tho not so readily procured, 
makes a splendid surface. Screened gravel 
and finely crushed stone find their widest 
use in agricultural sections, tho preferred by 
some under all conditions. The usual man- 
ver of making consists in securing a smooth 
tho not necessarily a level surface, from three 
to six feet wide, building it up in low places, 
and draining tt thoroughly by means of a 
ditch on one or both sides, supplemented 
by tile at certain places. -After the founda- 
tion has been raised as much as desired by 
the use of materials immediately at hand, 
the top is covered with'a layer of cinders, 
shale, gravel or crushed, stone, as the case 
may be, from two to three inches deep at the 
middle and tapering off perhaps one-half at 
the extreme edges. There is nothing espe- 
cially difficult about sidepath building; any 
one who gives reasonably intelligent study 
to the matter need not fear failure. The 
side ditch—tho admittedly not a thing of 
beauty—serves two very practical purposes— 
namely, draining of the path and acting to 
prevent vehicles being driven upon it. The 
expense of construction depends mainly upon 
the cost of materials delivered at the points 
of use and the amount of grading to be 
done. Considerable observation leads to the 
calculation of the average to be about $300 
per statute mile. 

The greater and more important part of the 
sidepath movement, however, contemplates 
the construction in all well populated sections 


In industrial sections cinders are_ 
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of the United States and on many through 
routes less favorably situated of entirely new 
wheelways, either by means of organized ef- 
fort on the part of cyclists alone or through 
local, county or State action, outlined, fos- 
tered and supervised in operation by their 
representatives, or at least by competent men 
acceptable to them. The larger purpose even 
now Jacks little of being national in scope 
and is usually committed to the building of 
sidepaths, first parallel to the lines of 
through travel, secondly along the most pop- 
ular local routes. This policy for the time 
being wisely subordinates the second named 
aim to the first, initially avoiding an error of 
shortsightedness—or perhaps more common- 
ly of selfishness—lamentably characteristic 
of the majority of road making movements, 
and at the same time providing for a final 
network of wheelways to which the most 
fanciful may well hesitate to place any limit. 
The best and most popular of all paths will 
naturally be those connecting the great cities 
of the Northern States, East and West, more 
especially if the intervening territory be un- 
usually attractive from a touring point of 
view. We may reasonably expect that with- 
in a few years New York and Chicago will 
be joined by an unbroken wheelway, of suf- 
ficient width to accommodate all legitimate 
users, skirting the eastern side of the Hud- 
son River to Albany, passing through the 
Mohawk Valley and Central and Western 
New York to Buffalo, around the southern 
shore of Lake Erie to Cleveland and Toledo, 
thence across Northern Indiana and Illinois 
to the metropolis of the West. When this 
entirely feasible plan has been realized it will 
be no severe task for the average rider of 
either sex to cycle from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Lake Michigan—970 miles more or less— 
in from ten to twelve days, and the road 
record for the distance may be reduced to 
four days or less. If sufficiently elevated in 
necessary places, and as well built as it now 
promises to be, only actual storm at the time 
will interfere with progress, for the path will 
be so well drained as to be practically dry 
a half hour after rain. If kept in good con- 
dition thereafter, no loose stones or washout 
spots will render night riding hazardous, nor 
will mud or pools of water form upon it. 
Other giant paths, equally or nearly as 
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good, will connect Chicago with St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., Milwaukee and Madison, 
Wis., Penton Harbor, Grand Rapids and De- 
troit, Mich., Toledo, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., St. Paul and 
Kansas City, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb., with branches reaching a mul- 
titude of smaller places. New York will be 
joined with Chicago and all intermediate 
points on the New York Central-Lake Shore 
route, with Toronto, Ont., Troy, Glens Falls 
and ake George, N. Y., Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Hartford, Conn., Providence, R. 
I., as well as with a number of New Jersey 
and Eastern Pennsylvania points, Wilming- 
ton, Del., Baltimore, Md., Washington and 
the South. Other great tho comparatively 
lesser systems will radiate from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg. 
Buffalo, Albany, Philadelphia, Washington 
and other cities. As has been noted in a pre- 
ceding paragraph of this paper, the building 
of sidepaths in the New England States is 
problematical, for which reason that section 
of country must be considered in this connec- 
tion as apart from the northern half of the 
United States. 

In the preparation of touring matter for 
Outing during 18938, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897 and 
1898 the writer has covered an aggregate of 
over 5,000 miles of American roads lying be- 
tween the Maine coast and Minneapolis, 
from the Dominion of Canada to the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers. On the direct highway be- 
tween New York and Chicago there were, in 
1893, perhaps less than fifty miles of good 
sidepaths, and nearly all of this had been 
naturally formed upon the southern shore of 
Luke Erie. On the other tours to which ref- 
erence is made probably less than one per 
cent. of the 4,000 or more miles covered was 
sidepathed. It is entirely safe to predict that 
if the same tours could have been postponed 
a dozen years fully one-half of the distauce 
iniglit have been done upon special wheel- 
ways. The amount of time and exertion 
saved by the transformation would be, in a 
single instance, beyond easy calculation. 
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Multiply such saving by each 5,000 miles 
cycled and the far reaching character and the 
usefulness of the movement is more nearly 
approximated and better appreciated. 

The first general effect of sidepath con- 
struction is to separate the practice of cy- 
cling from the heavy traffic of the average 
reads, upd it is altogether probable that the 
division thus quietly inaugurated will be- 
come more and more distinct and complete 
in the future. ‘There seems to be no good 
and suflicient reason why all forms of travel 
should be ferced to go in a single beaten 
channel, cccupying perhaps less than one- 
third of the room between opposite proper- 
ties; and parallel wheelways will not ma- 
terially subtract from the space set apart 
by the law for public use. In a majority of 
cases, moreover, the narrow, well laid out 
and well kept courses minister to an active 
esthetic sense by reason of the fact that 
they present a pleasing contrast to the ill- 
kept or un-kept sideways commonly dis- 
placed. Be it Considered, also, that all well 
planned sidepaths are provided against be- 
coming eyesores to the communities through 
which they pass: repairs are quickly and 
thoroughly made and grass and weeds cut 
at. frequent intervals from spring to au- 
tumn. “The narrowness of the usual 
paths bars the trespass thereupon of 
horse-drawn vehicles and motor vehicles. 
The latter, like the bicycle, are unsuited to 
the average roads of the present day, 
and their development and popularity will 
serve to fully recompense the cause of high- 
way improvement for any loss of effort re- 
sulting from the apparent partial secession 
of wheelmen to the movement for wheel- 
ways. With a constantly increasing call for 
better sidewalks for pedestrians, special 
courses for cyclists and improved surfaces 
for automobiles and heavy vehicles, the high- 
ways of the United States bid fair at no dis- 
tant day to witness a most radical transfor- 
mation, adding immeasurably to the comfort, 
convenience and safety of all classes of 
travel. 

Cutnton, N. Y. 





The Mirth-Maiden. 


By Coletta Ryan. 


I. 
OUWRE a bright little maid, you’re a 
Y brave little maid! 
You laugh in the sunshine, you laugh 
in the shade; 
You never can frown and you ne’er can be 
staid ! 


What have you done to me; what have you 
done? 

Why should you run to me; why should you 
run? 

Life has not spun for me frolic and fun. 


What do you want with my sorrows and 
tears? 

What do you know of my heart and its 
fears? 

What can you do with my burden of years? 


Go to the youth with the sun in his eyes! 


What would you do with the sad and the 
wise? 

Go, with your laughter that sparkles and 
flies! 


Stay! I regret it; regret and regret ! 
Maiden, forget it; O maiden, forget ! 
Dearest one, let it abide with me yet ! 


Stay with your laughter that pulls at the sun 

Downward and downward until it has won. 

Ray after ray, from the dim to the bright, 

Teeming with gladness and mirth and de- 
light, 

Paid them, and laid them, in 
sweet, 

Under the willow, to reign at your feet ! 

Laugh, lovely maiden, until the great ball 

Has never a thought of the heavens at all ! 


merriment 


II. 
Here, whiie { listen, you 
Glisten and glisten, you 
Smile as I christen you 
Bright light, white light, 
One light, sun light. 


No name is light enough, 

No name is bright enough, 

No name is white enough, 
Dearest, for you. 


O wonderful thief of all sorrows I name you! 
Behold, in this prison I’ll shame you and 
+ tame you, 
And whisper and sing of the bright glowing 
flame you 
Have kindled within this poor heart that 
would blame you 
fervent caresses, 
You 
Must come to the arms that are waiting to 
claim you! 
Come! Nearest, dearest, clearest eyes ! 
Truer, bluer, than the skies— 
Ease and please the heart that lies 
Yearning for you! 


With forever the same. 


III. 


Am I white? I did not know it! 

Am I aged? Do I show it? 

Ugh! I hate the head of gray, 
Laughing at the young and gay, 

Like a ghost of yesterday ! 

Put your hand upon my brow; 
Smooth me, soothe me. Quickly now 
Rub away that ugly frown; 

Turn the silver into brown; 

Thrust your fairy fingers through it— 
Fairy fingers soon will do it! 

Come, dear maid, and swiftly sprinkle 
Happy smiles in every wrinkle; 
More and more! Another 

Now, again I’m five and twenty ! 


Plenty! 


Five and twenty! Ah, I feel it; 
Nothing, nothing can conceal it! 
Sweet one of a thousand poses, 
Come with me among the roses; 
Only there, as heaven’s above you, 
Can I tell you how I love you! 
Queen of merriment and glee, 
Come. my darling, come with me ! 


Fatt River, Mass. 
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OT since the days-of Andrew Johnson 

N has the Constitution of the United 
States been so much exploited as in 

the past week. And I doubt if as much 
Latin has been talked in any period, espe- 
cially by Congressmen who do not under- 
stand Latin. Can the Constitution be ex- 
tended, ex proprio vigore, over Porto Rico 
and the Philippines ? Do we hoist and un- 
furl. the Constitution when we hoist and 
unfurl the flag? Has it a vitality of its 
own which enables it to endure the political 
malaria of Cuba or the seismic convulsions 
of the Philippines without the invigoration 
of a Congressional enactment ? Ex proprio 
vigore—how the lawyers do roll this phrase 
as a sweet morsel under their tongues! That 
is the question which is’ before the House 
this week. A great; sonorous ‘debate, full 
of citations and legal references, is going 
on. Chief Justice Marshall, Chief Justice 
Taney, Justice McLean, Justice Curtis, Jus- 
tice Harlan and I know not how many 
others are summoned from the bench by 
citation to bear testimony in Congress. And 
then there are extracts from the speeches 
of Daniel Webster and John C. Calhoun ! 
The ashes of our forefathers are flung into 
the air, first on one side and then on the 
other; the dust of Calhoun and of Webster 
mingle in aerial conflict. It is like a battle 
of men and of ghosts. In modern warfare 
military men are constantly looking for new 
weapons; but in this Congressional fight the 
combatants seem to be hunting their ad- 
versaries with the oldest weapons they can 
find. And so we have the arquebus and 
the blunderbuss, the flint-lock musket and 
the legal smooth-bore, and the result is a 
good deal of noise and a good deal of smoke. 
It is a legal tug of war. It all concerns the 
elasticity of the Constitution. The Latins, 
the ex proprio vigore men, on one side say: 
‘You can resist as much as you please, but 
it is of no use; the Constitution is already 
extended over the territory of the United 
States.” On the other side the cry is: “ The 
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By a Floor Correspondent. 


Constitution does not stretch with the flag, 
and you cannot stretch it till we consent.” 
Tho the debate is naturally confined to the 
House, and the Senate is supposed to be oc- 
cupied with something else, it is quite evi- 
dent that the Senate, like a Leyden jar, is 
fully charged on the same subject and will 
go off on the slightest provocation. This 
happened the other day. You would not 
suppose that the question of telephone rates 
in the District of Columbia had anything to 
do with the extension of the Constitution 
over Porto Rico; but a pertinent inquiry by 
Senator Hale embodied in a resolution was 
the unsuspected, exciting cause. Congress, 
which, as I said last week, is the Board of 
Aldermen and Councilmen of the District, 
passed a law last year regulating telephone 
rates. This law, as Senator Hale explained, 
“has been seized and throttled by some 
judge, on the ground that Congress has no 
business to pass any such law; that itis un- 


constitutional.” It was the last word that 
discharged the Leyden jar. ‘“ Unconstitu- 
tional!” The Senate pricked up its ears at 


once. Senators who were apparently ab- 
sorbed in their correspondence or in the 
previous day’s Record heard the ° magic 
word. The ring of the telephonic bell in 
Senator Hale’s resolution failed to . gain 
their attention; but when something was 
declared “ unconstitutional,” it did not mat- 
ter what it was, the opportunity for.an aca- 
demic discussion was too good to be lost. 
That word “academic” is not mine; it is 
the term which Senator Lindsay applied to it 
in the course of the discussion. “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, this debate seems to be purely aca- 
demic.” To which Senator Chilton respond- 
ed, “Is not almost everything that comes 
up here academic?” “A great deal of it 
is,” confessed Senator Lindsay. 
Before they knew it Senators were in- 
volved in a discussion, not as to the Consti- 
tution in its relation to Porto Rico, but in 
its relation to the District of Columbia. 
This furnishes a nice nut for lawyers to 
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crack. The Constitution of the United 
States provided for the setting off of the 
District. It gave to Congress power to ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation over it. The 
District was not ceded until after the Con- 
stitution was adopted and went into opera- 
tion; it was a part of the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia. As such the Constitu- 
tion applied to it before it was ceded. When 
it was ceded by these States the Constitu- 
tion was not withdrawn. Presumably it ex- 
isted and was authoritative in the District. 
Nevertheless Congress in 1871 formally ex- 
tended the Constitution over the District, for 
whose very existence the Constitution itseif 
had provided. Now the question, If Con- 
gress has the power to extend the Constitu- 
tion over the District or anywhere else, has 
it not also the right to withdraw it? That 
question Senator Foraker maintained has 
never been passed upon; but it has been ex- 
tended over territory. And so the discus- 
sion went on, and there was a great deal of 
“arguing” about the law and the fact, -un- 
til finally Senator Lindsay, speaking pro- 
prio vigore, said he wished for one to pro- 
test against the idea that our personal rights 
to liberty or property grow out of any pro- 
vision of the Federal or any provision of the 
State constitution. They were pre-existing 
rights; we had them before we framed a con- 
stitution. This debate in the Senate was but 
a preliminary skirmish; we shall have more 
before we get through with the question. 
In the House looming up above the ques- 
tion of law and technicality are the ethical 
respects of this subject, our duty to the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico. This was stated strongly 
by the President and by the Secretary of 
War, and it has been restated emphatically 
in the debate this week. By the time this 
letter is in print the vote will have been 
taken. At this writing, four days before, it 
looks as if the vote would be a close one. 
But that will probably not end the matter. 
Mr. Payne in his speech frankly confessed 
that the bill, if made a law, would undoubt- 
edly go to the Supreme Court, and it “ will 
give it the first opportunity it has ever had 
to meet that question fairly and squarely, 
and say whether the limitation for uniform 
taxation in the United States refers to the 
United States, or to the United States and 
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the territory belonging to the United States.” 

Yesterday for the first time in twenty-six 
years I saw General Ludlow. Time has 
dealt gently with him. He was a young 
man then; he is in his prime now. There is 
just enough silver in his hair to indicate an 
October frost; the wintry snows will come 
later. In 1873 and 1874 we were out on the 
plains. together. While Stanley commanded 
one expedition and Custer another, it was 
Ludlow’s astrology, his consultations with 
the heavens above, which helped us to find 
our way on the earth beneath. The engineer- 
ing problems on those trips were mainly 
physical; in Cuba he has had to do engineer- 
ing of a different sort. He has had prob- 
lems of civil government in a difficult period 
of transition. He will close his work in 
Cuba in a few months. 

When I think of the uncivilized Indians 
we met on those expeditions, I think in con- 
trast of my friend, Mr. Francis La Flesche, 
of the Omaha tribe, who is now a part of 
the’ force of the Indian department, and of 
the interesting work he is now engaged in— 
namely, writing down his recollections as 
an Indian boy and also putting together 
some of the myths of his tribe. The first 
volume relating to his boy life is now in the 
publisher’ hands. Mr. La ‘Flesche has been 
of invaluable service to Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher in her scientific researches in In- 
dian archeology. I am glad to be able to 
announce that Miss Fletcher has just issued 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Indian Story and Song 
from North America.” Miss Fletcher is rec- 
ognized by American and foreign ethnolo- 
gists as the leading authority on this inter- 
esting subject. In this volume some of her 
studies are put in more popular form. 

In the Clark case the feature of the week 
has been the examination of Senator Clark 
himself. We have learned how much it cost 
the Senator to get his seat in the United 
States Senate. The round sum, which in- 
cluded the State Senatorial campaign, was 
$140,000. From which it seems that cam- 
paigning in Montana is somewhat expensive. 
For an active political hustler there must be 
some good paying streaks. Why should 
men go to the Klondike and Cape Nome 
when there are better paying veins in Mon- 
tana ? 
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Ward's Naturalism and 
Agnosticism.* 

THESE volumes contain the Gifford lec- 
tures delivered by Professor Ward in 1896- 
1898 before the University of Aberdeen. 
They are the ripest thought of a psychol- 
ogist who is generally regarded as at the 
head of his profession; but they need 
no support from authority. The analysis of 
the position of naturalism and agnosticism 
is masterly, and the criticism extremely 
trenchant. We may search long for any ex- 
amination of these doctrines which will com- 
pare with this in power, in knowledge, and 
in dialectical skill. We cannot resist the 
logic of the writer, and we feel that if he 
has not demonstrated idealism, he has at 
all events shattered the foundations of the 
opposing systems. . 

To give any complete account of Professor 
Ward’s argument would be, of course, im- 


practicable. We shall, therefore, select one 
or two portions of it, as indicating his gen- 
eral line of attack, and as displaying his 
critical method; meanwhile heartily advising 
those who want to get to the bottom of the 
great controversies of modern philosophy— 
indeed of ancient philosophy—to study this 


work at length. The chief aim of the lec- 
tures is to discuss some of the assumptions 
of “ modern science; ’’ prepossessions which 
are almost inevitably implied in the stand- 
point and the premises from which the nat- 
ural sciences start. Indeed, the nebular hy- 
pothesis is exemplified in the evolution of 
knowledge. 


“From an inchoate confusion of Glaube and 
Aberglaube, of probable opinions and fanciful 
surmises, there gradually emerges the clear cir- 
cle of the sciences, waxing brighter as it ad- 
vances in coherence and continuity, while the 
world of nescience beyond grows too dark for 
shadows, too empty for dreams; till at length 
all there is to know finds a place in an un- 
broken concatenation of laws, binding nature 
fast in fate. Taking science as the touchstone 


* NATURALISM AND AGnosticism. By James Ward, 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1899. 2 vole. Scan. 
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of knowledge, ‘ knowing in the strict sense,’ as 
Mr. Spencer calls it, we must admit that we 
do not know God or even see room for God at 
all. Such is the naturalistic contrast of science 
and nescience, on the strength of which Natu- 
ralism takes Agnosticism for an ally. But the 
agnostic opposition of knowable and unknow- 
able is by no means identical with this con- 
trast: and the alliance is proving an ill-starred 
one in consequence.” 


There is an impassable gulf between the 
known and unknown in science on the one 
hand and the knowable and unknowable in 
agnosticism on the other. Theoretically, 
there is nothing unknowable in the field of 
science; we are continually bringing parts of 
the unknown within the known. But the 
line between the knowable and the un- 
knowable is impassable and the distinc- 
tion arises out of the constitution of the 
mind. Naturalism is essentially dogmatic, 
while agnosticism is essentially skeptical. 
Naturalism has professed to reject material- 
ism, but has in fact abandoned neither -the 
standpoint of materialism nor the endeavor 
to colligate the facts of life, mind and his- 
tory with a mechanical scheme. But in or- 
der to escape ‘“ metaphysical quagmires,”’ 
such as the notions of substance and cause. 
it is led to reject the reality not only of 
mird, but even of matter, and in this state 
of ideophobia must collapse, for lack of the 
very ideas it dreads. 

Modern science rejects, following La- 
place, the notion that ‘the whole diversity 
of natural things,” as Newton said, must 
have arisen from God. But the mechanical 
theory falters before the problem of dualism. 
Over material phenomena mechanical laws 
are supreme; “that a single- atom ‘should 
deviate from its predetermined course were 
as inuch a miracle as if Jupiter should break 
away from its orbit and set the whole solar 
system in commotion.” The continuity and 
solidarity of the material world is complete; 
but in mental phenomena we find nothing 
corresponding to this quantitative con- 
stancy. Minds are not a single conservative 
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system as matter and energy are. What onc 
mind gains in ideas, feeling, strength of 
will. another does not. necessarily lose. 
There is no psychical energy that must be 
conserved. Thus on the physical side of the 
world “ we have a single system, unvarying 
law, quantitative exactness, complete. con- 
catenation of events—in a word, one vastly 
complex, but rigidly adjusted, mechanism. 
But on the psychical side we have as many 
worlds as there are minds, connected in- 
deed, yet independent to an indefinite ex- 
tent.” Physical elements are held to be in- 
destructible and unalterable; minds are the 
subjects of continual flux while they last. 
Yet the mechanical theory, as Huxley bold- 
ly declared, contemplates its eventual ex- 
tension over the psychical world. 

Professor Ward’s position is that while 
science, in any particular instance, can make 
no use of the theistic hypothesis, that is 
simply because it is general and not par- 
ticular in its application. Science talks free- 
ly of the universe and of nature; no strict- 
ly scientific statement can be made concern- 
‘ing either the one or the other. No such 
statement having real import is either self- 
evident or directly proved from experience. 
Agnosticism and naturalism are not science, 
but rather a philosophy which appeals to 
scientific men. No doubt the mechanical 
theory is a fascinating theory; but it is 
scientific only so long as it is regarded as a 
hypothesis. It is a postulate of dynamics 
that until we know thoroughly the nature 
of matter, and the forces which produce its 
motion, the exact conditions of any physical 
questions cannot be submitted to mathemat- 
ical reasoning. 

“ Take, for instance, the very simple case of a 
crowbar employed to move a heavy mass. The 
accurate mathematical investigation of the ac- 
tion would involve the simultaneous treatment 
of the motions of every part of bar, fulcrum 
and mass raised; but our ignorance of the mta- 
ture of matter and molecular forces precludes 
any such complete treatment of the problem. 

Hence the idea of solving, instead of 
the complete but infinitely transcendent prob- 
lem, another in reality quite different, but 
which, while amply simple, obviously leads to 
practically the same results as the former, so 
far as concerns the bodies as‘ a 
whole.” 
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That is to say, in order to get practical - 
results, we have to imagine the masses in- 
volved to be perfectly rigid. Thus we get 
a theory that will work by the aid of limita- 
tions derived from experience. On this basis 
the magnificent structure of abstract science 
rests, and we have Maxwell’s definition of 
matter in abstract dynamics as simply that 
which can have its motion changed by the 
application of force. Of molecules, of 
atoms, of the ether and the components, if 
any, thereof, the same is true. They have a 
purely speculative reality; they are like the 
“average man” of the statisticians, very 
convenient to reason about, but not actually 
existent. No doubt these hypotheses are 
fruitful. They may establish a very high 
degree of probability as to their correspond- 
ence with reality. But by the very fact that 
they are necessarily assumptions, and un- 
avoidably abstract, they can claim no ab- 
solute certainty. They may be found to be 
altogether wrong; it is beyond all calculable 
probability that they should be altogether 
right; and therefore they cannot furnish the 
foundations of any philosophy. They may 
be formulated into dogma; but science will 
be heard to warn us that the dogmas may: 
be erroneous. 

This brief account of Professor Ward’s 
criticism of the mechanical theory is but a 
bare suggestion of his method. Nothing, in 
our opinion, can be more admirable than his 
treatment, both from the scientific and from 
the philosophical point of view. His exam- 
ination of Mr. Spencer’s position is extreme- 
ly thorough, and, we incline to think, com- 
pletely destructive. It would be a pleasure 
to follow Professor Ward through his more ; 
positive work in the development of theis- 
tic idealism, and we could cite many pas- 
sages where the reasoni is so fine as to 
fairly stir the blood. But the svork is one of 
such importance as to be necessary to every 
student of philosophy, and it is, indeed, to 
be recommended to every one who would 
establish his belief in God on a rational 
basis. 

we 


Twenty Famous NAVAL BATTLES, SALA- 
MIs.TO SANTIAGO. By Edward Kirk Rawson, 
Professor U, S, Navy and Superintendent Naval 
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War Records. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 2 
Vols, 8vo. $5.00.) These solidly made vol- 
umes, fully illustrated with maps, plans, por- 
traits and historic reproductions, are another 
indication of the deep interest in naval mat- 
ters which has recently taken possession of 
the American public. What Sir Edward 
Creasy did in his “ Fifteen Decisive Battles,” 
published in 1851, for the great military ac- 
tions of the world, Professor Rawson has 
achieved on a much larger and fuller scale 
for the great naval battles from Salamis 
down. The work opens with a stirring in- 
troduction on the “sea power,” its disciplin- 
ary influence on the sailors and officers en- 
gaged in it, and on the nation at home. It 
then plunges into what we know of Salamis, 
Actium and Lepanto. The enormous growth 
of our antiquarian knowledge has given 
these studies a satisfactory fullness and rich- 
ness, which would have been wholly out of 
reach a few years ago. Without loading his 
text or injuring its graphic power, Professor 
Rawson takes full advantage of all the 
light scholars have thrown on his sub- 
ject. This is very apparent in the ac- 
count of the destruction of the Span- 


‘ish Armada in 1588, of which Mr. Fiske has 


remarked that with it opened the history of 
the American continent. It was the event 
which made all the rest possible. The first 
volume contains a fine chapter on the sea 
fight between the “Bon Homme Richard ” 
and the “ Serapis,” September 23d, 1779; the 
Battle of the Nile, the previous year, and the 
most brilliant of all battles at sea, Nelson’s 
victory at Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805. The 
second volume, with two exceptions, is occu- 
pied with the achievements of our own navy, 
the affair of the “ Constitution ” and “ Guer- 
riere,” August 19th, 1812; the battle of Lake 
rie, and the momentous struggles between 
the “ Monitar” and “ Merrimac,” and the 
“‘ Kearsarge ” and “ Alabama.” The volume 
ends with two chapters on the splendid 
achievements at Santiago and Manila. Bay. 
The work is one of the rather rare variety 
which combine scientific accuracy with liter- 
ary attraction. The author could hardly 
write with more spirit if he were a naval 
enthusiast. He believes in his country, as 
most sailors do, and he believes in his coun- 
try’s pavy. He has studied Captain Mahan 


and adopted his ideas, tho he carries them 
out in his own way. Of the function of the 
navy as the right arm of a free State and a 
school for the training and discipline of its 
defenders he is fully convinced. 

Tur RIsE AND GROWTH OF AMERICAN POL- 
1rics. By Henry Jones Ford. (Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) This scholarly work should have re- 
ceived earlier notice; but its merits are not so 
ephemeral that the delay is material. The 
development of our “ politics ”—which means 
our party system, according to Mr. Ford— 
does not become intelligible without an ex- 
amination of English history, and for most 
readers the most valuable part of this trea- 
tise will be that which establishes the con- 
nection between the two systems. Colonial 
society, he observes, was a copy of. English 
society of the same period, and politics bore 
an aristocratic stamp. Many of the changes 
which were introduced here, such as the bal- 
lot, were long ago advocated by reformers in 
England, but met there with greater resist- 
ance than was here encountered. But in the 
main political power was.in the hands of the 
aristocracy here, and before the rise of the 
newspaper press it could hardly be otherwise. 
The first half-century of our existence as a 
nation witnessed the gradual overthrow of 
the “ deferential ’’ spirit, and the substitution 
of representatives really in sympathy with 
the people. The contrast between the politi- 
cal ideas of our: forefathers and the.theories 
which are now in the ascendant is very effec- 
tively drawn by Mr. Ford, and the modifica- 
tions which the democratic spirit has intro- 
duced in our Government are carefully enu- 
merated and analyzed. The distinguishing 
feature of this work is the working out of the 
view that the country was provided with an 
aristocratic constitution, framed according to 
English models, which in the course of events 
became in certain respects unfitted for the 
conditions of popular government. “ The 
rigid framework of the constitution forced 
political development to find its outlet in ex- 
tra constitutional agencies, bringing the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches under a com- 
mon control, despite the constitutional the- 
ory.” But—and it is the peculiar merit of 
this work to bring out this truth—“ the new 
control was to be essentially as aristocratic 
as the old, for the political class is none the 
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less an aristocracy, altho its muniments do 
not consist of social privilege or territorial 
endowment, but rest upon proficiency in the 
management of party organization too com- 
plex for any save professional experts to 
handle.” This recognition of the politicians 
as a ruling class is essential to a comprehen- 
sion of our present system of government, 
and were there nothing else in Mr, -Ford’s 
book, this alone would stamp it as authorita- 
tive. There is, however, much else of value, 
but we can do no more than advise our read- 
ers to search it out for themselves. 

Tore NEW EVANGELISM, AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES. By Henry Drummond. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) Two of these addresses are 
from the Expositor. The others. belong 
among the unpublished fragments referred 
to by Drummond’s biographer, Professor 
George Adam Smith, as showing that death 
cut him off before he had reached the full 
development of the subjects discussed in 
* Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” and 
“The Ascent of Man.” ‘These addresses give 
some support to this assertion, but their 
_ chief function is to extend and illustrate the 
applications of Drummond’s views. Henry 
Drummond had earned, if any man ever 
could, the right to utter himself with abso- 
lute sincerity. Had he lived six hundred 
years ago he would have been a saint of the 
St. Francis of Assisi type. In our times he 
became the seer of this age, which needs and 
has needed nothing more than such a far- 
seeing and reverent interpreter to point out 
the way and plan of God in the new life of 
the world, and to speak home to his fellow 
believers in the Church on their relations to 
it. This is what Drummond is doing in the 
seven addresses collected in this volume. 
They vary & good deal in the ingenious titles 
he suggested for them, “The New Evan- 
gelism,” “ The Survival of the Fittest,” “The 
Third Kingdom, ” “ The Problem of Foreign 
Missions,” “ Science and Christianity,” and 
so on, but they are all variations on the one 
theme, the relation of the Christian Church 
to the new order of the world. Their value is 
that they are bold, they are sincere, there is 
light in them, and a good hope of.the future. 
The point made in the first address, on the 
“New Evangelism,” is a reflection of Dr. 
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Bushnell’s splendid sermon or “ The Gospel 
a Gift of the Imagination,” but Drummond 
goes beyond the Hartford divine in predict- 
ing that the “leading faculty of the 
new theology is not to be the reason, 
but imagination *_a proposition 
ean be accepted only as meaning not 
that the rational basis is to be struck out of 
theology; or theology itself removed from the 
list of rational sciences, but that the Church 
is moving toward an age of spiritual intuition 
and insight and that its new evangelism, 
without being less rational in its basis and 
essence, will have the added grace of a more 
direct appeal to the imagination and intuitive 
faculties, 


which 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS; OR, KRZYZACY. 
Historical Romance by Henryk 
Translated from the Original Polish by 
Samuel A. Binion. Vols. I-Il. (R. F. Fenno 
& Co.) This edition must not be mistaken 
for the authorized translation by Mr. Jere- 
miah Curtin, published by Little; Brown & 
Company, of Boston; nor must’ the public 
take it for a complete translation, which it 
is not. The author of The Knights of the 
Cross made an arrangement with Mr. Curtin, 
giving him the exclusive right to translate 
this and all of his works into English, and 
he has chosen Little, Brown & Company as 


Sienkiewicz. 


-his exclusive American publishers, so we are 


informed by the publication of correspond- 
ence on the subject. We understand that 
the present romance is not fully protected 
by copyright, and so R. F. Fenno & Company 
had the legal right to publish any translation 
they saw fit. It is for the honest minded 
American public to decide what favor ought 
to be extended to an edition of an author’s 
works not only against his will but in con- 
travention of a contract made by him with 
a translator and a publisher. We had hoped 
that the day of unauthorized publications of 
a contemporary’s works was past. Mr. 
Binion’s translation may be, as far as it 
goes, a very good one; but it is not complete, ; 
and the only notice the public is given of this 
important fact comes‘ at the close of Vol. 
II, where a line or two refers to a continua- 
tion of the story. Whether this edition was 
or was not intended to deceive the public 
with the impression that it was full and 
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complete we do not know and do not wish to 
discuss; but certainly the public ought to 


_honor the authorized edition. 


RECOLLECTIONS. OF SIR ALGERNON WEST, 
1832-1886. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.00.) The Right Honorable Sir Algernon 
West, K.C.B., has brought together in this 
large and handsome volume his recollections 
covering a period of more than half of the 
present century. It is a strikingly written 
book, in which the author’s memory leads 
his pen a changeful and at times almost play- 
ful chase over nearly all the history of Eng- 
land between 1832 and 1888. There is no 
attempt to give a strictly chronological ac- 
count of persons and things. The book is 
better reading on account of its freedom of 
style and construction. Unquestionably it 
gives a valuable impression of what its au- 
thor has seen, heard and done in connection 
with English politics, social life and general 
progress. It is history with a strong per- 
sonal flavor; but it is history. Nearly all 
of the leading personages of the past sixty 
‘years appear in the pages under the direct 
light of an intellect keen and clear. It is a 
book of peculiar and strong interest. 

Tur Book or Lrerenps. By Horace 2#. 
Scudder. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
00¢.) Mr. Scudder here tells over again 
with freshness and charm a number of old 


stories like “St. George and the Dragon,” 


“ William Tell,” “ The Wandering Jew,” and 
“The Flying Dutchman ’’—-fifteen in all. It 
is a little book that was well worth making. 
A froniispiece from “St. George,’ by 


. Raphael, and one or two other illustrations 


accompany the text. 
a 


Literary Notes. 


The Criterion is the latest of the weekly 
magazines to announce a change into monthly 
publication. This change takes effect about the 
middle of March. 


.... The Evolution of the English Novel” 
is the title of a book by Francis H. Stoddard, 
Professor of English in New York University, 
which the Macmillan Company will publish in‘a 
few weeks. 

...-Ernesit Seton-Thompson has written sey- 
eral articles for the Century Magazine on “ The 
National ‘Zoo’ at Washington.” The first one 


will appear in the March number, with illustra- 
» 
tions by the author. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons regret to announce 
that their recently published story, ‘‘ Aboard the 
American Duchess,” purporting to be by 
“ George Ju. Myers,” is a plagiarism of a story 
by Headon Hill, of London, called “ The Queen 
of Night.” 

....The Robert Clark Co., of Cincinnati, will 
soon publish “ Shaksper, not Shakespeare,” by 
W. H. Edwards. The keynote of the book is 
found in a passage from the preface, which is as 
follows: “ It is enough for me to prove that Wil- 
liam Shaksper did not write these plays. Who 
did, IT know not, and offer no suggestions; but 
when the venerable Shaksper image has tum- 
bled, and the critics have a little time to clear 
their eyes of dust and cobwebs, the real authors 
may be discovered—authors, for I believe there 
were several associates who wrote under the as- 
sumed name of ‘ William Shakespeare.’ ” 


....Bishop Vincent, Bishop Seymour, Presi- 
dent A. H. Strong and Drs. Cuyler, MacArthur 
and Josiah Strong have issued an appeal to 
clergymen against patronizing an unauthorized 
reprint of “The Expositors’ Bible,’ which 
makes no provision for the authors’ rights of 
payment. They say: 

“ Surely, with the dawn of the twentieth _cen- 
tury, the right of literary property should be held, 
at least by clergymen, to be as sacred as that of 
other property, and (in the realm of conscience) a 
moral wrong should be avoided as zealously as a 
legal wrong.” 

A. C. Armstrong & Sons are the regular Ameri- 
can publishers, and a low-priced reprint by 
Funk & Wagnalls is authorized. 


...- About six months ago the German lit- 
terateur, Emil Fseiherr von Grottshuss, began 
the publication of a somewhat ambitious month- 
ly entitled Der Tiirner, which has rapidly come 
to the front as an excellent literary undertaking. 
Its contents are of a general literary kind, in- 
cluding fiction, essays, historical researches, 
philosophical disquisitions, and the like, the 
whole directed and controlled by a spirit of in- 
dependent yet careful scholarship. It is decid- 
edly a journal for the times, and fearlessly dis- 
cusses the problems of the hour. Rather singu- 
larly, it has secured the indorsement of radical- 
ly opposing periodicals. Among its contributors 
are many leading writers and scholars of. the 
Fatherland. Every issue reproduces one classic 
picture or portrait. In many particulars it re- 
minds the reader of Nord und Siid. Price is 12 
marks per annum, and the publisher is Pfeiffer, 











The Political Drift. 


THE elections in November last were very 
encouraging to the Republican party. If a 
Presidential election had been held a few 
days later Mr. Bryan would have fared 
worse than in 1896. But the tendency of 
events since Congress assembled has been 
to reduce the strength of the administration 
and its party with the people. This may not 
have been perceived by politicians and legis- 
lators busily engaged at Washington; but the 
capital during a session of Congress is not 
the best point from which to observe the 
early stages of any change in political senti- 
ment. Such change as has taken place is due 
partly to the errors actually committed by 
the dominant party, and partly to the unjust 
charges of its opponents, which seem to be 
supported by some circumstantial evidence. 
A majority of the voters who have been or 
may be alienated by such causes are Inde- 
pendents and those who were driven from 
the Democratic party three years ago by the 
Bryan platform. 

The inquiry concerning the deposits of 
Treasury funds in the banks, the provisions 
of the Ship Subsidy bill, the repudiation of 
the treaties of reciprocity, the denial of free 
trade to Porto Rico, and certain other indica- 
tions of party policy, have caused in many 
minds an impression that some.leaders of 
the party are closely allied with organized 
and aggressive wealth, and are given over to 
a selfish commercialism. The inquiry con- 
cerning the deposits disclosed no violation of 
law by. Secretary Gage, whose purpose was 
a commendable one, but it did reveal to the 
public the great power and influence (not un- 
lawfully exercised) of a group of million- 
aires whose wealth has been derived from an 
industrial combination the unpopularity of 
which is unquestioned. It also caused the 


public to inquire why the banks should have 
the use of $106,000,000 of the people’s money 
without paying interest on it, while interest 
is cheerfully paid on the smaller deposits of 
municipalities, Analysis showed that the 
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provisions of the Ship Subsidy bill—which 
had been strenuously supported by repre- 
sentatives of the administration—would give 
more than $2,500,000 a year for twenty years 
to the fast ships of a company several of 
whose officers were the same millionaires . 
that controlled thé great bank with which 
large sums of public money had been (not 
unlawfully) deposited. Here again the un- 
popularity’ of the Standard Oil Company 
served the purpose of the Republican party’s 
foes. The exporting farmers of the nation 
were inclined to believe that thig bill had 
not been framed in their interest. The Gage 
inquiry confirmed the unfortunate prejudice 
of many agriculturists against national 
banks; and now the Senate Republicans have 
intensified that prejudice by a refunding 
scheme which tends to perpetuate the public 


debt. for the support of bank note circula- 


tion. In these and other ways the party’s 
leaders have shown a strange lack of reason- 
able caution, and have presumed upon their 
grant of power as if it were perpetual. 

The cold selfishness and inhumanity dis- 
played in the denial of free trade to suffering 
and trustful Porto Rico have caused deep in- 
dignation and may have repelled thousands 
who voted with the party three years ago. 
The effect of tariff bigotry, whether shown 
in the Porto Rico bill or in the astounding 
repudiation of the party’s own treaties of 
reciprocity, will appear in the attitude of 
Gold Democrats and Independents, who were . 
already in revolt because the victory of 1896 
was closely followed by the enactment of 
the Dingley bill’s high duties. It is known 
that many voters of these two classes have 
now cut loose from the Republican party, 
altho they may have found no place in any 
other. It should be remembered, however, 
that the Gold Standard act will make Bryan 
a much less dangerous person in their eyes 
than he has been up to this time. Again, the 
Government suffers in respect to its Philip- 
pine policy by reason of the attitude of the 
party in Congress toward Porto Rico. The 


‘unselfish and benevolent purpose of Mr. Mc- 
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Kinley with regard to the Filipinos attracts 
the support of intelligent men who are not 
positively committed to the doctrines of the 
Democratic party; but if he is to be over- 
ruled in the Philippines as he nas been in the 
case of Porto Rico, thousands will be driven 
over to the other side. ‘Mr. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, should have disclaimed intimate politi- 
cal association with the President before he 
said, a few days-ago, “We have got the 
Philippines, and we are going to make all the 
‘money out of the transaction we can by en- 
larging ,our trade with Oriental countries.” 
We may honorably enlarge our trade by 
means of our possession of the islands, but 
by the commercialism of the Grosvenors the 
party loses votes that have been attracted by 
the unselfish purpose of the President. 
The attitude of a majority of American 
voters toward this great question of the 
Philippines in November next may be deter- 
mined by a disclosure in Congress of the -Re- 
publican party’s motives and purpose, and 
by the record which the party makes with 
respect to questions of domestic policy. 
Therefore the party’s purpose in Congress 
should be as unselfish and lofty as the Presi- 
dent’s has been, and the party’s projects for 
domestic legislation should be above suspi- 
cion. The tariff has ceased to be effective in 
increasing the gains of some of the most 
prosperous of the great industrial combina- 
tions; but if it be clear that any one of them 
is drawing large profits from the people by 
means of a tariff duty which was imposed 
for the general good, the party may lose 
something by failing to apply the remedy. 
The price of wheat has been low for a long 
time; and the farmers, as they contemplate 
the enormous gains of the iron manufactur- 
ers, may be in a mood that invites the artful 
pleas of the demagog. There are interna- 
tional questions in which a great number of 
Republican voters are deeply interested and 
with respect to which the party has thus far 
pursued a wise course. The action of the 


Hepburn Canal Committee, however,: dis- 
closes a reckless spirit that may hereafter be 
shown in relation to some subject of inter- 
national controversy on which a new political 
issue could be raised. We do not mean to 
say that the party’s record in the last three 
months has been an unbroken series of 
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errors, but that the influence ‘of {ts good 
work: upon independent voters has surely 
been outweighed by the effect of its unwise 
acts. There: has been a lack of the whole- 
some restraint imposed by a conviction that 
the opposition is formidable; but the strength 
of the opposition under the new conditions 
now prevailing cannot be measured by the 
elections of the past. 


Js 
A Great Teacher. 


Miss Saran Porter, who died at her 
home in Farmington, Conn., Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 18th, was for nearly seventy. of her 
eighty-seven years in active service as a 
teacher, having begun when seventeen years 
old at Springfield, and served out her no- 
vitiate in Philadelphia and Buffalo. Her 
own famous school in Farmington ‘was 
opened in 1844, and within ten years took 
substantially the position it never. after- 
ward lost. For fifty years there have been 
no vacancies. Miss Porter was able for the 
last fifty years to select her pupils from a 
long list of waiting applicants. Neither the 
distinguished Dr. Taylor, of Phillips, Ando- 
ver. nor Arnold, of Rugby, was endowed 
by nature to do a more distinctive work in 
their own fields among boys than Miss Por- 
ter was for what she undertook on the 
ground which the inhabitants of Farming- 
ton proudly and affectionately called ‘‘ The 
school.” 

She was descended from a Puritan minis- 
ter in England by an ancestor who in 1640 
was one of the proprietary settlers of Farm- 
ington, and whose descendants lived and 
died in that town. Her father, Dr.. Noah 
Porter, the Nestor of the Connecticut 
clergy, was for sixty years minister of the 
one church in the beautiful village. His 
eldest son, Samuel, professor in the National 
Deaf Mute Institution at Washington, sur- 
vives him. ‘The second son, Noah, president 
of Yale, died a few years ago. Sarah was 
the third child, and in some respects the 
most brilliant member of this brilliant fam- 
ily. She was endowed with the abilities 
and instincts of a scholar. With no special ° 
instruction she reached a high degree. of 
proficiency in Greek and Latin, German, 
French and Italian (with some smattering 








of Hebrew), and was.so strong in literature 
generally ag. to leave it doubtful whether 
her..best gifts lay in that-line or—like her 
brother, the president.of Yale—in that of 
mental and moral philosophy. 

The study which became with her the 
most of a passion, and which had most to do 
with her great success in life, was charac- 
ter. Endowed as she was with uncommon 
penetration she never allowed it to harden 
into the critical temper. It only opened her 
mind to wider sympathies and broader hu- 
man interests. Her relations with her pu- 
pils were ideal. She knew by some divine 
instinct what each needed, and very seldom 
made a mistake. The girls were all in her 
confidence. Of special rules she had sub- 
stantially none. The school was a democ- 
racy in which the highest powers of the 
individual were set free, while over all pre- 
sided the commanding genius of Miss Por- 
ter, whose outward imprint and inward 
ideals came in time to be recognized as the 
diploma of the school. 

Her work was done more by the inspira- 
tion of personal influence than by system, 
tho with it all went an admirable business 
administration and a method which, tho free 
and various as nature herself, was felt by 
the girls to be ennobling and enriching. 
This method brought her into individual 
contact with the girls, whose individual 
needs prescribed the work they should do, 
so that there was very little prescribed cur. 
riculum cut out for a few large classes, but 
a great many teachers, a great many 
classes, no high pressure, and no girl driven. 
into more work than she could do. A beau- 
tiful feminine veil was thrown over all, 
first in the quiet reserve and dignity of Miss 
Porter and then in the spirit and manage- 
ment of the school. 

In common with so many others of her 
class in New England, Miss Porter’s Puritan 
idealism brought her into sympathy with 
art in its higher form, so that the opportu- 
nities which the little village could not offer 
were brought to her girls by lectures and 
concerts which, like everything else which 
Miss Porter had to do with, were always 
the best. 


Her religious influence was an inseparable 
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the rest, wise, large, genial and efficient. 
Women like Sarah Porter have never been 
numerous and never will be. They have 
never yet imparted to their successors the 
secret of their evolution. Miss Porter and 
her school are: the consummate flower of 
the old method of training girls. The same 
girls‘ are now going to Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr and the other colleges. 
It remains to be seen whether they will 
produce equally good results. 


2 


Congress and Porto Rico. 

PROTECTION and precedent are the two ar- 
guments which lie at the bottom of the oppo- 
sition in Congress against free commerce 
with Porto Rico. These are one and thesame, 
however they may be presented. The plain 
fact is that Congress is proposing to main- 
tain a tariff barrier against our new West 
India possession, contrary to all the prece- 
dents of the past, contrary to the urgent 
needs of the island, and contrary to the 
humane impulses of our people, simply to 
protect farmers of Connecticut, Kentucky, 


‘Louisiana_and a few other States’from the 


farmers of Porto Rico. They want to make 
a precedent which they .can apply to the 
Philippines and to Cuba when she applies 
for annexation. This is the case, and the 
whole case. : 

The constitutional questions so elaborate- 
ly argued have little interest to the pleaders 
save as a sort of excuse for the action pro- 
posed; the pleas of necessity of revenue and 
of protection of the people of Porto Rico are 
utterly without weight. Nobody knows this . 
better than those who are making them. At 
heart they are ashamed that they have to 
make them. The first thought at both ends 
of the capital was free commerce. The 
President had presented it as a plain duty, 
the Secretary of War as a necessity, Gov- 
ernor-General Davis as very desirable, Com- 
missioner Carroll and others as indispensa- 
ble. So it appeared to the Congressional 
mind. What happened to change the con- 
viction ? No report, demand or request 
from Porto Rico; no new message from the 
President; no change in the island itself; no 
valid argument from any quarter. Simply 
the ery of the tobacco and cane and beet 
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sugar producers of certain States that their 
craft was in danger. They demanded pro- 
tection against the competition of other 
citizens of the United States. 

Why was such an absurd cry heeded ? 
Surely, if the farmers of the adjacent 
States had proposed to erect a_ barrier 
against the products of Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and ‘Arizona. they would have been 
treated with ridicule. And yet this is sub- 
stantially what has been proposed with ref- 
erence to Porto Rico. It is not denied that 
Porto Rico is territory of the United States, 
nor that Porto Ricans are or soon will be 
citizens of the United States. The sole dif- 
ference between Porto Rico and Oklahoma 
is that the Constitution has been extended 
to the one and not to the other. The Fora- 
ker bill, as originally drawn, proposed to 
extend the Constitution to the new as to the 
old territories; but when the cry of the 
alarmed sugar and tobacco producers 
reached our national halls of legislation 
there was a pause, a change of front 
and a change of program. ‘The word 
* Constitution” was stricken out of the bill, 
that the ground might be prepared for a de. 
fense against the.cruel attacks of the, terri- 
ble Porto Rican farmers. 

The cry was heeded because there was a 
threat behind it. A much more urgent cry 
came from Porto Rico—urgent because it 
was as the cry of starving children—but it 
was accompanied by no threat. What does 
it matter what Porto Ricans do ? They are 
not constituents of any Congressman; they 
have no power to endanger either party in 
the coming election. But the interests rep. 
resented by the sugar and tobacco spokes- 
men are powerful interests, and we are told 
that the force of the pressure of these inter- 
ests in Washington was irresistible. It evi- 
dently was very great, for Senators and 
Representatives incontinently surrendered 
to it. When some one expressed surprise 
that such demands for protection could be 
made at the expense of suffering, starving 
eitizens.,of the United States, a prominent 
legislator replied, “ Avarice has no. con- 
science and no mercy.” What can be ex- 
pected as the result of a policy dictated by 
avarice ? Avarice is what so often moved 
Spain; and what is the world’s opinion of 
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Spanish statesmanship, and to what humil- 
iation has it brought a once powerful and 
respected country ? We cannot follow the 
same road without coming to the same 
ditch. ‘The eminent Spanish Senator, Sefior 
Pi y Margall, in advocating the sale of the 
Carolines and the retirement of his country 
from colonial enterprise, expressed the opin- 
ion that the United States would accom- 
plish in Porto Rico and the Philippines in a 
few, years what Spain had been unable to 
accomplish in centuries. We fear he will 
have to modify his prophecy. 

‘It is little short of exasperating to see 
how Senators and Representatives cloak 
their support of avarice with the goodly 
garments of devotion to the interests of 
Porto Rico. The people of that island, they 
say, are entitled to relief. We will be gen. 
erous to them. They cannot raise enough 
revenue for the support of their govern- 
ment; we will be uncommonly generous to 
them and give them all the proceeds of 
the United States internal revenue collected 
from them, all the duties collected at their 
ports on imports, and all the duties collected 
at our ports on their exports. Was,,such 
generosity ever heard of? Perhaps not, 
under such guise. The Porto Ricans would 
be better pleased with simple justice. That 
would do far more for them than the pro- 
posed “ uncommon generosity.” Of course it 
is not generous, uncommon or otherwise; its 
real character is disguised, because the off- 
spring of avarice is not pleasant to look at. 

The American people do not like masquer- 


-ades of this sort. Let them understafid that 


it is out of no generous impulse that this 
proposed tariff between parts of the United 
‘States proceeds, but out of pure selfishness, 
and they will be swift-to condemn. The 
very fact that other than the real ground is 
given as the basis of the action shows how 
weak the position is. If protection on this 
scale and of this kind is right and ‘wise, 
why not say so? If good broad statesman. 
ship and not party pressure requires that 
Porto Rico be treated as an inferior de- 
pendency, Congress needs no better plat- 
form to stand upon, no stronger argument 
to press, no more popular plea to advance. 
But as it is not so, and the Republicans 
make haste to take their stand on the wrong 















side, it is the duty of the press to unmask 
the situation and ‘show the plain people 
that they are being deceived. The fact 
that Democrats appear as advocates of jus- 
tice to Porto Rico is not to be counted to 
them for righteousness. They are the party 
of opposition, and have reversed their time- 
honored record in favor of expansion. If 
they are right in this instance, it is not 
wholly independent of the fact that the Re- 
publicans are wrong. 

When Belva Lockwood was warned that 
her plea for woman suffrage was fraught 
with far-reaching results, and that while it 
was right it might not be expedient, she 
replied : “If it is right stand to it, and let 
God take care of the consequences.” The 
dominant party in Congress seems disposed 
to do wrong and let the devil take care of 
the consequences, which is neither good 
morals, good statecraft, nor good party 
policy. 


Js 


Chance vs. Training in 
Appointments, 


In his able address at Philadelphia last 
week the Chinese Minister complimented 
the diplomatic and consular officials of the 
United. States in China as acquitting them- 
selves well, “considering the disadvanta- 
geous position in which they are placed.” 

A contrast before the Minister’s eyes, be- 
tween our officials and those of most Euro- 
pean Governments, reveals the disadvan- 
tages which the Minister had in mind: 
American officials are appointed to foreign 
service without special training, and reward 
is not sure to find out merit. 

The curteous phrases of the Chinese Min- 
ister do not now for the first time bring 
these disadvantages to: mind: But they re- 
call with a pang the opposition but now met 
in committee by the bill to substitute merit 
for chance as the ground of appointment to 
our consular service. At the same time their 
source emphasizes the need for perpetually 
agitating the subject of improving the dip- 
lomatic and consular service until our for- 
eign friends shall not have to say of Ameri- 
can representatives abroad that they do 
very well—considering! For under the pres- 
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ent system some men always receive ap- 
pointment to delicate functions, who peér- 
form duty tentatively and escape abject. 
failure by the skin of their teeth. 

Yet this is a period when in business cir- 
cles men in one land force men in another 
to make progress along lines fixed by consen- 
sus of the world’s experience, or to accept 
the failure of stagnation. The day of pro- 
viding for poor relations by lucrative com- 
mercial appointments has passed. Neither 
merchants nor manufacturers can use po- 
sitions in their establishments to tickle the 
palate of mere personal friends. They use, 
and must use, carefully trained specialists. 
who know how to succeed. What gives 


vitality to the question of improving our . 


consular and diplomatic service is that our 
Government is years behind the age in its 
methods of appointment. It alone, failing 
to recognize present conditions of success, 
discards the specialist in order to do a ip 
turn to the clamorous relative. 


What is needed is encouragement for men . 


to. study the duties of such official positions 
abroad, and then, being prepared to bring 
trained ability to the duty, to choose con- 
sular or diplomatic ‘service as a career. 
What we have is a system of appointment 
which deliberately throws cold water upon 
the ardor of efficient service in a chosen 
profession. This is illustrated by a true 
history. A number of years ago a young 
man on graduating from college conceived 
the strange idea of: seeking his career in our 
diplomatic service. He went to Europe and 
gained a working knowledge of French, 
German and Italian and took a regular 
course in a school of diplomacy. He was 
laborious, intelligent and trustworthy; he 


had acquired intimate knowledge of Euro- 


pean political problems and methods. He 
applied with optimistic: confidence for ap- 
pointment as secretary of a U. S. Legation. 
The first check came to his ardor when he 
found, after long attendance at the State 
Department, that political influence alone 
would be counted to him for merit. “But he 
had the influence. He won appoititment as 
secretary to one of the lesser Legations. 
This was half a dozen years or so ago. His 
second rude lesson upon the folly of his 
choice of a career came when he found that 
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a great gulf is fixed in Washington between 
the officials who appreciate admirable work 
on the part of men in service abroad and 
" the officials who have to meet the clamor 
of fresh candidates for the positions which 
admirable workers fill. Whenever there was 
a change of Secretary of State or of Minis- 
ter in charge of the Legation, or of the Ad- 
ministration, pressure was tremendous to 
oust the skilled specialist and to appoint in 
his room the unskilled friend of a friend of 
the party in power. During the six years 
of his service this able secretary was under 
necessity of keeping one anxious eye on 
Washington lest he be supplanted without 
warning. And, when he finally gave up the 
fight and resigned, it was with dearly 
bought knowledge that, if he secures an- 
other appointment, not his long and consci- 
entious training but political “pull” will 
gain him the place. 

Such a history makes one blush. Yet 
. Sense of the need of such specialists for 
service abroad is limited. A common an- 
swer to the claim that skilled men should 
be used for this service, and skilled men 
only, is denial of the failure or the ineffi- 
ciency of the present system of appoint- 
ment. Perhaps the Chinese Minister may 
be quoted in support of this view. It is 
true that versatility and adaptability are 
natural traits of the average American. 
These traits do tend to diminish the per- 
centage of failures under the present sys- 
tem of appointment. But the world is 
progressing and we cannot be sure of escape 
from humiliation for any long period. More- 
over, we cannot argue that the degree of 
success has been gauged which might re- 
sult from appointments based on training 
and merit. Wooden frigates armed with 
smooth-bore guns long sustained the credit 
of our navy. Very likely they might have 
done good work in action, too. But, when 
modern battle ships and the finest of rifled 
guns had taken their place, Manila and 
Santiago fixed for the whole world a new 
standard of naval success. 

ef 

CONGREsS seems disposed to let Hawaii 
come in as a Territory, with free commerce 
and a form of government as liberal as that 
of the rest of our Territories, That is as jt 
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should be, and is simply in fulfillment of the 
tacit understanding when annexation was 
agreed upon. The Hawaiians have been kept 
waiting quite unnecessarily because of the 
failure of the Senate to act last session. Their 
position has been anomalous, and there are 
very pressing reasons why the anomaly 
should be ended as quickly as. possible. It 
will be difficult, we imagine, to show, after 
Hawaii has become a Territory, with the 
rights and privileges of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, why equal concessions should not be 
made to Porto Rico. Hawaii has a far better 
record as to literacy, and its experience in 
self-government is also a great advantage; 
but, on the other hand, its population is 
heterogeneous, its health bill is far inferior 
to that of our West India island, and it is 
nearly twice as distant from the United 
States. When a Government order is issued 
in Hawaii it has to be published in four or 
five languages to reach the people of diverse 
race and nationality, whereas the population 
of Porto Rico is quite homogeneous and all 
speak the same language. What a picture 
the demagog could paint of the rabble of 
Chinese, Japanese, aborigines, etc., with hea- 
then habits and customs; how he could de- 
scribe the horrors of leprosy and the bubonic 
plague, and ask, as tho an affirmative answer 
were preposterous, if we proposed that such 
a conglomeration should become citizens of 
the United States and be put in line for the 
honors and duties of Statehood! All this was 
really done when annexation was proposed. 
Everything that could be said to create oppo- 
sition to annexation was said, and now no- 
bedy cares to say it again, because nothing is 
to be gained. A longer discussion would be 
of advantage to Porto Rico; the demagogs 
would get tired after a while, and the real 
merits of the case, as in the instance of Ha- 
waii, would become apparent. 


vt 


Tue Secretary of War has given the coun- 
try new proof of his ability to cope with a 
perplexed situation in his proposed measures 
for the reorganization of the relations be- 
tween the line and staff officers and of the 
bureaucratic system, and in his no less im- 
portant second step toward the organization 
of an Army War College. The difficulties be- 














tween the staff and the line officers are long 
standing and have their root in a certain in- 
flexibility which is inseparable from routine 
and gets intrenched in bureaucratic methods 
and organizations. It is to be hoped that the 
new measures will end an old dispute with- 
out injury to the service and give the head- 
quarters and department organization a 
broader acquaintance with army needs and 
make them more versatile and able to adapt 
themselves to all possible conditions and de- 
mands. The proposed new Army College is 
a much needed supplement to the Military 
Academy at West Point, the Artillery School 
at Fortress Monroe, the Willett’s Point Engi- 
neer School and the Cavalry School. A simi- 
lar War School has proved useful in Ger- 
many. It is intended to anticipate the possi- 
bilities of ali possible wars and to map out in 
advance the best methods and lines of de- 
fense. In the late war with Spain the chance 
of a Spanish fleet attacking our coast threw 
the seaboard towns into panic. No one knew 
what to do. The possibilities of the situation 
had not been studied. With such a college 
at work the War Office could not -be caught 
napping. Its plans would be ready before- 
hand. It would need only to act on them. 
It is proposed to locate the new Army School 
at Governor's Island, and General Ludlow, a 
highly competent officer, is understood to be 
detailed for its organization. 

 ] 


Ir appears that the favorable report of the 
Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee upon 
the treaty of reciprocity with France has not 
brought that treaty before the Senate for 
ratification or rejection. The presentation 
of the report was followed immediately by 
a demand from the Committee on Finance 
that the treaty be referred to that commit- 
tee because it relates to tariff duties. The 
understanding is that the treaty will be so 
referred, and all reports from Washington 
agree in predicting that it will lie on the 
Finance Committee’s table until after the 
24th inst., the date which limits the period 
within which it may be ratified. This is the 
most important of all the treaties of reci- 
procity negotiated during the last two years 
under the provisions of the Dingley Tariff 
Act.. It would reduce the French duties on 
hundreds of American products that are ex- 
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ported; and if we reject it the duties on 
many of those products at French ports 
will be much higher than those now col- 
lected. The promise of the Republican party 
in its platform of three years ago was that 
earnest efforts should be made to facilitate 
by reciprocal agfeements the sale of our 
food products and manufactures in foreign 
markets. That promise has been broken, with 
a cynical disregard for public opinion. The 
President’s record is clear, for he has pro- 
cured the negotiation of several treaties 
through the agency of a competent Commis- 
sioner. But the party, as represented in the 
Senate, will not submit them to a vote. No 
party can afford thus to deceive the people. 
poe o ‘ 

Tur new Philippine Commissioners, who 
seem to be well chosen, will soon assume 
civil control of the Philippine Islands, and 
absolute military rule will cease, altho still 
under no small military conditions. Only 
one serious anxiety disturbs us, and that 
comes from the state of mind which is like- 
ly to control one or two men in every five 
taken from different parts of the country, 
that a man with a dark skin is to be treated 
with a certain contempt. Americans in our 
new. possessions need to divest themselves 
speedily of caste prejudice and to consider 
a man with Spanish or Malay blood, Tagal, 
Igorote or Sulu, as having just the same 
rights as an Anglo-Saxon or a Celtic-Ameri- 
can. We can sow for ourselves infinite trou- 
ble in the Philippines by letting loose a few 
such men as Senator Tillman, who bellowed 
out to his gentlemanly colleagues the other 
day: “ We pronounce it nigger in South Caro- 
lina.” Here is a man in the United States 
Senate, the “ finest gentlemen’s club in the 
world,” thus insulting more than half the 
population of his own State, and one-sixth 
of the population of his country. Such a 
man would stir up an insurrection a month 
in the Philippines. 





ws 


THE Boers are giving the world lessons in 
versatility. Here is General Cronje, with 
an army of about 8,000 men and a good sup- 
ply of women, children and camp followers, 
completely surrounded by the British army, 
cut off from all resources, exposed to a 
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furious fire at short range, yet holding out 
day after day, refusing to surrender and ap- 
parently resolved to compel General  Rob- 
erts to sacrifice as much as possible before 
he wins. He does it, too, not in open battle 
or by ordinary methods of defense, but by 
burrowing into the banks of the Modder and 
depositing soldiers, women and all in huge 
caves, where they can afford to laugh at 
the lyddite shells, and by throwing up hasty 
intrenchments, in which barbed wire plays 
"a most important part. One cannot. help 
admiration for the pluck and ingenuity 
manifested, while at the same time there 
must be regret for the loss or life merely in 
the interest of a little delay of doubtful ad- 
vantage. If the Boer’s plan is to hold out 
for reinforcements it will scarcely avail, for 
General Roberts is fortifying his position 
and can in all probability meet any force 
that can be sent against him, while any 
weakening at Stormberg or in Natal would 
be followed by- an immediate advance on 
the part of Generais Gatacre and Buller. As 
the French officer said of the charge at Bal- 
aklava, “It is magnificent, but it is not 
war.” War does not throw away men to no 
good purpose. It must, however, have this 
much of influence, that it will help the 
English and others to realize that the end 
is by no means near. The dry season is 
close at hand, when there can be little oper- 
ation in the field, and there are still the 
almost impregnable passes of the Drakens- 
berg awaiting General Joubert when he is 
ready to yield Ladysmith for the greater 
value of an army intact and fitted by the 
hardest of training for a prolonged resist- 
ance. Unless there is more of disintegra- 
tion than appears at present the burghers 
bid fair to hold out for some months. 


st 

...-Philadelphia’s Municipal League may 
well be proud of what it accomplished at 
the election in that city last week. There 
were three worthy magistrates whom the 
Republican machine and its Democratic an- 
nex had declined to renominate, because 
they were honest, independent and compe- 
tent. One of them had found it necessary 


in the performance of its duties to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of Senator Quay; 
another had offended the machine politi- 
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cians by becoming interested in the ‘pursuit 
of certain ballot-box stuffers, some of whom 
are now ‘a jail while others are fugitives 
from justice. The League nominated these 
three magistrates on a ticket of its own, 
and all of them were elected. This victory 
must greatly: encourage the League, extend 
its influence, and promote the cause of good 
government in Philadelphia. 


....Atclast the contract for the construc- 
tion of the tunnel road and the operation of 
a tunnel: railway for fifty years in New 
York has been signed. The contractor is 
thoroughly competent, the security he gives 
is ample, and those who have enabled him 
to give it are capitalists of great wealth and 
influence. That part of the city which lies 
between. the East River and the Hudson 
will soon enjoy such “ rapid transit’? as the 
elevated roads have never been able to sup- 
ply. It may safely be predicted that the 
completion of this tunnel will be followed 
speedily by the construction of others un- 
der the rivers. A few years hence the peo- 
ple of the great city will wonder why they 
permitted the facilities of tunnel transit to 
be withheld from them for so long a time. 


..--It will be a most unfortunate thing 
for our new possessions if the assumption 
of authority by the national Government 
should result in the overthrow of restric- 
tions now in force. At present the Ha- 
walian Government prohibits gambling and 
the sale of opium, and is making strenuous 
efforts to restrict the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and we are glad to see that a peti- 
tion has been sent to Congress urging that 
the United States Government place in the 
Constitution of the islands clauses prohibit- 
ing gaming and the importation and sale 
of opium and intoxicating liquors. 

....And now it appears that Professor Sum- 
ner never said anything about any proportion 
of marriages being unhappy. The sole basis 
for the reports was an unwritten illustrative 
remark in a lecture on ideals, in which, com- 


paring them to reality, he referred to wedded 
life as a high ideal and said that perhaps 


even 90 per cent. of marriages did not always 
come up to the ideal. The blunder, however, 
has its valuable side, as the indignant protest 
which it.has called. out reveals a very. healthy 
tone of public sentiment. 








How Our Lord Conducted 
Public Worship. 
By Prof. Edmund J. Wolf, D.D. 


THE habitual attendance of Jesus at pub- 
lic worship is one of the most conspicuous 
features of his career....He was, however, 
not. simply a private or silent attendant. 
He is described again and again as having 
“entered. into the synagog and taught.” 
He was recognized as a Rabbi, and at the 
request of the ruler of the synagog he doubt- 
less often conducted the service; and in do- 
ing so he conformed beyond question to the 
fixed order of worship. 

This fixed order received, accordingly, 
from. Christ’s habitual voluntary use 
of it, the stamp of his approval. Wher- 
ever he encountered in the religious prac- 
tices of his times anything which he dis- 
approved, he very promptly denounced it. 
as, for instance, the excessive rigor of Sab- 
bath observance, the perversion of benevo- 
lence, and interminable prayers. But, re- 
specting the elaborate service which on 
Sabbaths and other days was rendered in 
the synagog, with its multiplied prescribed 
prayers, chants and lessons; not a word of 
condemnation is recorded. On the contrary; 
he heartily joined in that kind of worship, 
commending it to others by the sanction of 
his own example. 

According to the concurrent testimony. of 
scholarship, the Liturgical Order whieh our 
Lord made use of has been preserved in its 
essential integrity. Slight modifications and 
developments are admitted, but the prayers 
repeated by him, the psalms chanted by his 
hearers, the Scripture lessons read, the read- 
er’s part and the people’s part, are -essen- 
tially extant—the Liturgy of the synagog in 
the first Christian century, from which was 
evolved the worship of the Christian 


Chureh, modified of course by the new 
truths of the Gospel and the institution of 
the Holy Supper. 

Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclopedia details 
“those portions which are undoubtedly the 
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ancient nucleus, which beyond a question 
were used by our Savior and his disciples.” 
After silent prayer followed successively 
The Hymnal Group, The Shema and The 
Prayer. Just as the temple service consist- 
ed of the priests reciting the Ten Command- 
ments, pronouncing the Benediction, the 
offering of the daily morning and evening 
sacrifice, the Levites chanting Ps. cxv. 1-16, 
I. Chron. xvi. 8-22 during the morning sac- 
rifice, and Ps.. exvi., I. Chron. xvi. 23-26 
during the evening sacrifice, so the ritual of 
the synagog consisted of the same Benedic- 
tion, the chanting of the sacrificial psalms, 
. and sundry additions made by Hzra 
and the Great Synagog. It is for this rea- 
son that the ritual began with the temple 
Psalms. These were followed [on the Sab- 
bathj by the group consisting of Ps. ¢., 
xclii., exlv.-cl., I. Chron, xxix. 10-13, Neh. ix. 
6-12, Exod. xiv. 30-xv. 18, and sundry sen- 
tences not found in the Bible.” 
Geike prefaces this introductory service 
with a prayer of adoration by the leader: 
“ Blessed be thou by whose word the world 
was created,” etc., which, he says, “ closed 
with another short but exalted prayer.” To 
all the prayers the congregation responded 
Amen, and in some cases there was a fuller 
response, as whén the Reader summoned 
the congregation ‘‘ Praise the Lord, who is 
worthy to be praised,” the people, bowing, 
responded, ‘‘ Praised be the Lord who is 
ever and eternally worthy of praise.” , 
The second part, The Shema (from the 
first word, “‘ Hear,” O Israel), was preceded 
by two so-called benedictions and followed 
by another. The first one ran: “ Blessed be 
thou, O Lord, who formest the light 
and createst darkness, who makest peace 
and createst all things,” and so several more 
sentences. The second began, “ With great 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God, 
and with much overflowing pity hast thou 
pitied us, our Father and our King,” its 
length exceeding somewhat the first. 
Hereupon followed the Shema proper, 
which anciently included the Ten Com- 
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mandments, but later was limited to Deut. 
vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21 and Num. xv. 37-41. This 
formed virtually a confession of faith and 
is always spoken of as “ recited” in distinc- 
tion from the prayers. It concluded with 
the Benediction: “It is true and firmly 
established that thou art: the Lord, our 
God, and the God of our forefathers, our 
Creator, the Rock of our Salvation, our Help 
and our Deliverer. There is na god besides 
thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Re- 
deemer of Israel.’”’ The c.osing words were 
chanted by the Reader. 

The Prayer proper constituted the third 
part. This consisted of eighteen Benedic- 
tions. The claim that the Shema was re- 
peated by congregation and Reader is also 
maintained for the Prayer, the congregation 
uttering it softly before the Reader repeated 
it in a louder tone, after calling out, “ Lord, 
open thou our lips that,” etc. The congre- 
gation solemnly stood, their faces and the 
leader’s turned toward the Holy of Holies. 
Altho there was provision for free prayers, 
these Benedictions or “their substitutes ” 
were read without any change or addition. 

The limits of this paper forbid the presen- 
tation of these Benedictions, the first three 
of which consist of ascriptions of praise, the 
last three of thanksgivings and the interme- 
diate twelve of supplications. As the 
Reader closed, says Geike, he recited the 
words, “ We here below would hallow thy 
name as it is hallowed in heaven, as it is 
written in the prophets, ‘One cried to an- 
other and said—’” The congregation re- 
sponded with the Ter Sanctus. The Reader, 
again: “They who stand before him say, 
‘ Blessed;’” and the congregation answered, 
“ Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his 
place.” The Reader: “In thy holy Scrip- 
ture it is written:” The Congregation: 
“The Lord shall reign forever, even thy 
God, O Zion, unto all generations. Halle- 
lujah !” 

“There can be no doubt,” says Ginsburg, 
“that our Savior and his Apostles joined in 
these prayers when they resorted to the 
synagog, and that when the Apostles went 
on the top of the house to pray (Acts i. 13; 
x. 9) these benedictions formed part of their 
devotions.” 

The reading of the Law followed The 
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Prayer. It was so divided at first as to be 
read through in three years, but later the five 
books were read in the cycle of one year, 
there being 52 sections or pericopes. Each 
section was subdivided into seven lessons, 
and seven different persons might read 
these seven lessons, none having less than 
three verses. At the beginning and at the . 
end of each a collect or a thanksgiving was 
repeated. Upon the Lesson from the Law 
followed the Lesson from the Prophets, 
read from a scroll or Lectionary, and in con- 
nection with the pericopes from the Law 
and from the Prophets there were delivered 
expositions and exhortations by a priest or 
a Levite or any one regarded competent for 
the task. 

“A few prayers more from the Reader 
and the service was ended with a parting 
Benediction, delivered by a priest with up- 
lifted hands, if one were present; if not, by 
the Reader.” This blessing consisted of 
three sections, and to each of them the con- 
gregation responded, Amen. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG. 

rf 
Missionaries for the Philippines 
By a Missionary. 

I HAVE read with much interest President 
Schurman’s article in THE INDEPENDENT for 
Dec. 28th regarding “ Our Duty in the Phil- 
ippines.” With most of what he says I am 
in hearty accord. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to the need and the op- 
portunity. Responsible positions require 
men who can bear responsibility—men of 
wisdom, tact and devisive of ways and 
means. The greatest care will not always 
result in the best selection; yet a selection 
must be made—the work must be done. 

President Schurman emphasizes the con- 
fusion existing in many minds, especially 
in heathen and Catholic countries, and ex- 
presses the “ hope that when we‘send the 
missionaries ’” they will be of “ one form of 
Protestant Christianity—only one type of 
missionaries.” This idea has been dwelt 
upon a good deal of late in some quarters, 
but I think the “ confusion ” has been very 
much overdrawn. Indeed, speaking from an 
experience of nearly forty years in the mis- 
sion field, I think there is very little ground 











for the statement save where sectaries have 
come in and “doxies” and “isms” have 
been interjected ‘instead of teaching the sim- 
ple truths of the Gospel and giving sectari- 
an dogmatics and forms the “cold shoul- 
der.” The following facts will illustrate 
what I mean. 

About forty years ago three societies—rep- 
resenting two nationalities—began work in 
a large Oriental city. For over half this 
period the converts knew no denominational 
name—they simply belonged to ‘‘—— place 
church,” or “ Mr.’——’s church,” and were 
known as “ believers;” “ism” they never 
heard of. Union meetings were frequently 
held, always once a month in addition to 
the week of prayer. Thus it was for over 
twenty years. Then a fourth society entered 
the field. It had a name—a name of little 
or no significance as it appeared transposed 
by sound into the native tongue. It had lit- 
tie effect in the way of differentiation, for 
the missionaries were good men and forgot 
their ism. A number of years later, follow- 
ing a series of union evangelistic meetings, 
a union C. BE. society was formed. Its meet- 
ings were a blessing to all, and doubtless 
they would have continued to the present 
time with increasing benefit but for an in- 
cident. A dignitary of the society last in 
the field made a visit of inspection. His 
dictum divided the C. HB. society and com- 
pelled his branch to assume a new name. 
Such dictum was not in accord with the 
views of his brethren then in charge of the 
work. The result was spiritual decline and 
death. 

Now for the application. Missionaries 
should and must be sent—we can’t wait for 
“isms” to die out. Let any society that 
hears the Master’s call enter the field. But 
let it select men to go out who are filled 
with, and go out to work for, the Christ 
and souls; not for—isms and men. Let them 
have time enough at least to make a “ clear- 
ing” and gather in one uncertain crop be- 
fore demanding statistics—how many books 
sold:? how many read? (a guess); how 
many church members ? how many hopeful 
conversions ? (a guess), etc.: for. of such is 
not the kingdom of heaven. And do not 
send the “ism ” dignitary into the field with 
his dictum, Send the missionaries; send at 
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once. Send those who have the éne ism— 
“This one thing I do!” 
se 

Dr. G. W. F. Birch is logical. 
Dr. Birch Believing sincerely that Dr. Mc- 
Insistent Giffert is a heretic, or, at any 
rate, that some of Dr. McGiffert’s teachings 
are contrary to the creed of the Presby- 
terian Church; also that the New York 
Presbytery has shirked its duty, he appeals 
against false doctrine to the highest court 
in the Presbyterian Church. .On Wednes- 
day he handed to the modtrator of the Pres- 
bytery, Dr. Howard Duffield, his appeal to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. He might have deposited it with 
himself as Stated Clerk of the Presbytery, 
but that there might be no confusion be- 
tween Dr. Birch, an individual Presby- 
terian, and Dr. Birch, an official in the Pres- 
byterian Church, he preferred to go to the 
highest official available. Dr. Birch an- 
nounces that he acts alone. No one besides 
himself signs the appeal and he makes him. 
self solely responsible for it. He has been 
careful to follow out “the book.” in minute 
particulars. He wrote to Dr. McGiffert stat- 
ing his determination, and that letter was 
acknowledged. He then called on the pro- 
fessor with apparently no particular result, 
and now, having exhausted means of peace, 
he makes ready for war. As we have said, 
Dr. Birch is logical. From the standpoint 
of a strict Presbyterian there was absolute- 
ly no aiternative. That there is any per- 
sonal feeling in the matter no one, supposes. 
For Dr. McGiffert as a Christian man Dr. 
Birch has high esteem; but Dr. McGiffert is 
not, in Dr. Birch’s view, a Presbyterian, at 
least in good and regular standing, or should 
not be, and he wishes the Supreme Court 
of the Church to decide upon it. We shall 
await with interest that decision. We hope 
that it will give large liberty. We confess 
to a belief that it will. The great body of 
Presbyterians in this country believe heart 
and soul in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in the 
genuine consecration and devotion of the 
Christian ministry. At the same time they 
must realize the multiform methods by 
which the work of the Church is and must 
be carried on, and the yarying lights and 
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shadows thrown upon its creed by the re- 
sults of scholarly inquiry. If any one thing 
has been made clearer than another during 
the past half century it is that we have not 
reached any complete statement with re- 
gard to the Scriptures. ‘We are learning 
more and more every day. Neither have we 
reached a complete philosophy of religion, 
but over all the discussion and change we 
believe firmly that there is a sovereign 
guiding Providence, and that those who cast 


out devils in the name of Christ, even tho - 


they do not agree entirely with each one of 


us, are to be reckoned as successful work-' 


ers in‘his kingdom. Now we are well aware 
that Dr. Birch would in no sense deny Dr. 
McGiffert’s Christian character. He simply 
asks the question, “How can two walk 
together except they be agreed ?” affirming 
that, as he cannot agree with Professor Mc- 
Giffert, he cannot walk with him, and that 
therefore the Professor must get out of the 
Presbyterian Chureh. That seems to us 
somewhat of a non sequitur. Unity is 
not uniformity, and if Dr. Birch thinks 
that he is going to secure the latter in his 
search for the former he will find himself 
greatly mistaken. There may legitimately 
be diverse opinions as to the wisdom mani- 
fest in Dr. McGiffert’s refusal to accept the 
invitation to leave. It is difficult for us to 
see how any man who believes in scholar- 
ship and in the right of private judgment 
can indorse the position of Dr. Birch. Dr. 
McGiffert may elect to force the issue. It 
is undoubtedly within his right, just as Dr. 
Birch’s action is within his right. If forced, 
the question must be fought through. It is 
not, however, always wise, even right, to in- 
sist on one’s right. Time and patience have 
their victories, generally .more substantial 
and permanent than those of arms. Gam- 
aliel was a wise counselor and a more pro- 
found logician in that. he realized the diffi- 
culty of including, the divine in a human 
‘major premise. We hope the General As- 
sembly will be equally wise and logical. 
st 

A large number of the 
ministers in New York 
and vicinity took the op- 
portunity last Sunday of making special 
reference to the Conference in their sery- 


The Ecumenical 
Conference 
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ices, and called for subscriptions to meet 
the expenses. As the plans have matured it 
has become more clearly evident that a 
considerable sum will be needed to meet 
the necessary cost. The detail of .such a 
Conference is very great. Halls: must. be 
hired, entertainment must be provided for 
foreign delegates and foreign missionaries, 
and there is the usual heavy expense for 
printing, stationery, postage, etc. Most of 
the work is voluntary, but some who give a 
large amount of time must be remunerated. 
Provision needs to be made for publishing 
the proceedings to the Church at large, and 
there are the thousand and one items of ex- 
pense which are inevitable but which can 
scarcely be enumerated. Our great cities 
think nothing of subscribing $100,000 for a 
political convention; and all the Ecumenical 
Conference asks is $40,000 for the entire ex- 
pense. Of this over $8,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and enough more guaranteed to 
bring up the total to $20,000. The remain- 
ing $20,000 is needed at once, as the com- 
mittees are already hampered by uncer- 
tainty as to the sum at their disposal. Those 
in charge feel that the Conference does not 
belong to any one section alone, but that, as 
it relates to the Church at large over the 
earth, so it appeals to Christians of every 
denomination and locality at home. _ All 
should feel personally for it, and have a per- 
sonal share in it. The question has some- 
times been raised whether funds given for 
this Conference do not conflict with the reg- 
ular income of the boards. If we look back 
over the record of previous conferences we 
find that the last Conference in London in 
1888 was followed by an increase in the 
contributions the next year of over::$700,- 
000, about 16 per cent. The _next year 
again there was an increase of about the 
same proportion, and this has advanced con- 
tinuously. It is believed that the effect of 
this Conference will be so to increase inter- 
est in the cause of missions as to greatly 
enlarge the means at the disposal of the 
boards. Contributions of any sum are ear- 
nestly desired and may be forwarded to 
George Foster Peabody, of Spencer Trask 
& Co., 27 Pine Street, New York City. It 
is to be noted that donors of $5 or more will 
be entitled to receive a copy of the report of 
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the Conference, which will be published 
very soon after the gathering in most at- 
tractive form. 
ws 

A rather marked change has 
taken place in the interpreta- 
tion of the “servant of Jeho- 
vah ” in the second part of Isaiah in recent 
times. For years it was regarded practi- 
cally as settled that the term was to be 
taken collectively, and was usually referred 
to the Israel of the Exile. Since Duhm’s 
researches the pendulum has swung to the 
. opposite extreme, and it is now generally 
maintained that the appelation refers to an 
individual. The only question is what in- 
dividual in the post-exilic history of Israel 
is thought of. A novel and almost startling 
theory has recently been developed by Pro- 
fessor Sellin, of Vienna, who, by a remark- 
able combination of data, tries to throw 


Servant 
of Jehovah 


light on the darkness of the period of sixty 


years intervening between the dedication of 
the second temple and the arrival of Ezra; 
or, rather, in accordance with recent recon- 
struction of the order of events, accepted 
also by Sellin, of Nehemiah, who preceded 
Ezra in the work at Jerusalem. In_ his 
work, bearing the one word “ Serubbabel ” 
as title (Leipzig, Deichert, pp. iv., 216. 4.50 
marks), Sellin tries to demonstrate that dur- 
ing this period the Davidic Zerubbabel. had 
assumed the reign as king in Jerusalem, 
and that, after he was dethroned and slain 
by the Persians, his theocratic ideals and 
sad fate furnished the text and theme of 
the Ebed Jahre addresses of Deutero-Isaiah. 
Such a second destruction of Jerusalem is 
presupposed by Neh. i. 3-(ef. 2, 8, 15 sqq.) 
while the assumption of such an authority 
by Zerubbabel and his fate are based on 
. Such passages as Micah iv. 8-14; Lam. iv. 
17-v. 22; Is. lxiii. 66. Sellin’s adjustment of 
this new view to the history and literature 
of the times is interesting if not convincing. 
In the Theol. Literaturblatt No. 46 Professor 
von Orelli subjects the new scheme to a 
fair but in the end a condemnatory criti- 
cism. ‘ 
wt 

A COMPARISON made by President Pat- 

ton, of Princeton University, at the inaugu- 
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ration of George B. Stewart, D.D., as Presi- 
dent of Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
now just published with the proceedings of 
the inauguration, between the eagerness of 
theological professors and college professors 
to de work, is attracting some quiet criti- 
cism. He says, as the result of his experi- 
ence with both, that he finds that the teach- 
ers in a theological seminary are anxious 
to get ali the hours for instruction they can, 
while college professors are more easily satis- 
fied with few hours. President Patton also 
said that theology is not so dependent on 
philosophy as many think. All it asks of 
philosophy is just two things, one a God 
separate from his world, and the other each 
man with a soul of his own. Theology will 
attend to all the rest. 


...-Sir William Vavasour, who describes 
himself as ‘“‘ the head of a family having one 
of the oldest Catholic names and under the 
shadow of the still strong walls of the oldest 
Catholic chapel in the kingdom,” writes:a let- 
ter to the London Times supporting Dr. Mi- 
vart in his refusal to be subject to Cardinal 
Vaughan’s dictation. He regards himself as 
one of many Catholics who regard “ unre- 
stricted independence of mind and freedom 
of judgment among the essential attributes 
of real Catholicism, and the inborn and in- 
alienable rights of every human being.” 


....Bishop Satterlee plans the erection of 
a great Episcopal cathedral in Washington, 
which, he says, will not be “a mere monu- 
ment of sectarianism,” but ‘a witness for 
Christian unity.” That is something devout- 
ly to be desired; and a good work for Chris- 
tian unity will be done by the cathedral if 
the clergy of other Christian denominations 
are invited to take honored part in its dedica- 
tion. 


....The Pitcairn Islanders, descendants of 
the crew of the “‘ Bounty,” have recently be- 
come converts to the Seventh Day Baptists 
through the labors of a missionary from San 
Francisco. They were formerly of the 
Church of England, and there are about 130 
of them on the island, mostly women, as_the 
young men are attracted to service on the 
vessels which once in a while pass by, 
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- The Currency Bill. 


T11h most important provision of the Gold 
Standard ‘bill reported by the conferees— 
which will be passed before the end of the 
week—is, of course, that which declares so 
clearly and unequivocally that the gold: dol- 
lar “shall be the standard unit of value,” 
and which requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to “ maintain at a parity with this 
standard all forms of money issued or coined 
by the United States.” While certain other 
parts of the bill may not be wholly satis- 
factory; we should always bear in mind the 
great value of this leading and essential dec- 
laration, and of the accompanying provisions 
to enable the Secretary to perform the duty 
thus imposed upon him. These provisions, 
as finally accepted, are on the whole better 


than those of the House bill, as they include 


the House’s separate Bureau of Issue and 
Redemption, break the “ endless chain,” and 
retain the Senate’s specitied reserve of $150,- 
000,000. This fund is to be used “for re- 
demption purposes only.” If the gold in it 
shall fall below $100,000,000, the Secretary is 
required ‘to raise it to the maximum by sell- 


ing short term bonds for gold, which is to be. 


exchanged for the redeemed notes in the 
fund. It will'be observed that while the re- 
quirement which breaks the endless chain is 
not so-clearly expressed as in the House bill, 
still it is contained in the provisions concern- 
ing the use of the redeemed notes and relat- 
ing to the replenishment of the fund with 
gold from bond sales or the general fund. 
The funds and accounts of the new Bureau 
or Division are carefully guarded. 

The Senate’s refunding project, which is 
retained, provides for the refunding of about 
$840,000,000 in bonds (all of which will fall 
due within nine years) by the issue of 2 per 
cent. gold bonds payable after thirty years. 
It is expected that these will be used by the 
banks as security for circulation, and that 
this. use of them—under the new conditions, 
which reduce the tax by one-half and allow 
the issue of notes up to the par value of 
bonds deposited—will considerably increase 
the note circulation. An increase, with elas- 
ticity, is much to be desired, but elasticity 
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eould be more surely attained in some other 
way. All, or a large part, of the $840,000,000 
could be paid off in the coming nine years; 
refunding tends to perpetuate the public debt 
in the interest of the national bank circula- 
tion, and at a heavy cost in premiums and in- 
terest, if we assume that surplus would oth- 
erwise be applied to the payment of bonds 
falling due. The project is in some degree 
objectionable not only as a matter of’ finan- 
cial policy but also from the point of view of 
national politics. Neither in this addition 
nor in the amendment concerning bimetal-- 
lism did the Senate manifest the highest wis- 
dom. That amendment is a blemish.’ It was 
designed to conciliate a few Silver Repub- 
lican Senators whose votes were not needed. 
; & 

THE arguments against the taxation of 
deposits in savings banks by the State 
‘are, we think, conclusive, and we are glad 
to hear that the pending tax bill at Albany | 
will probably be laid aside. It has been for- 
cibly opposed by ex-Superintendent Paine, 
President Sprague, of the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, and the presidents of several 


» other savings banks in this city and other 


cities of the State, and by the association 
which includes all such banks in New York. 
It would be a serious political blunder for 
any party to support such a bill in the 
Legislature. 

.... Dividends and coupons announced : 


United Traction & HBilect. Co. (1st mort., 5 
per cent.), payable Central Trust Co.,: March 
1st. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Texas and New Orleans, 
Sabine Div.), Ist mort., 6 per cent., payable 
March Ist. 

Mexican International R. R. Co. (1st consol. 
motrt., 4 per cent.), payable March 1st. : 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (1st and re-. 
funding mort., 4 per cent.), payable March ist. 
- American Bicycle Company, 5 per cent., sink- 
ing fund debenture coupons will be paid March 
1st by Baring, Magoun & Co. 


.-- Bales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 


425 


Ninth.,..... pavenyskesbe 88 

TRUST COMPANIES, 
Clty...cerscccvcccceess S004g | MOFtON .... o-0. 00000 409% 
Manhattan .. ,.0.0.0.8:6 | North American,..,,152 








The Fire Underwriting 
Situation. 
THE preliminary sheets (embracing the 
text) of the departnient report on fire and 
marine insurance in 1899 are at hand from 
Albany. It contains. several other matters 
which might be taken for comment, but they 
are dwarfed by the fire insurance situation. 
The expense ratio is not unexpectedly high, 
but although 46 out of the 122 companies do- 
ing business in this State saved a little of 
their premiums, the whole 122 together had 
a loss rate of 97 per cent., and their losses 
and expenses consumed their premiums and 
over one-fourth besides, the year’s business 
taking five millions from them. In the coun- 
try at large an increase in loss of some four- 
teen millions over 1898,-and on Manhattan 
Island a loss two and one-half times that of 
1898, together with rates declining through 
four years past—this is the summary. It is 
disturbing, surely. That rates must and will 
be raised is certain. That they ought to be 
raised—and kept—so high that insurance can 
no longer be considered to come cheaper than 
care in construction. and occupancy, is also 
clear. But there can be no real reform with- 
out some measure of steadiness; and none 
‘ can be expected from the old see-saw of rates 
cut to the destruction point by: reckless com- 
petition followed by a reaction which is in 
turn followed by another. The president of 
the National Board has appointed a commit- 
tee to consider and to report in April. He 
describes the situation plainly, in language 
which in almost any journal would be 
thought unfriendly, and in many would be 
ascribed to unworthy motives, yet it is 
neither ineorrect nor undeserved. The com- 
mittee of twenty-five will not be likely to 
weigh his statement lightly, with the empha- 
sis of the year’s results behind it; we com- 
mend it very earnestly to all those to whom 
it is addressed. It behooves them to think 
soundly, reason clearly, agree together arid 
then act together because they act sepa- 
rately. 
ws 


THE Metropolitan Life has instituted 
a savings fund of its own, for the exclusive 
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benefit of its employees. Their disposition 
to save is to be stimulated by the knowledge 
that every dollar put by will have 150 cents, 
for the company agrees to add one-half to 
the contributions. The amount of deposit 
receivable: is, however, restricted. Agents 
may contribute ten per cent. of their sal- 
aries, and other employees are limited to 
five; superintendents, agents or members of 
the clerical force at the home office, who 
have been a year in service and have sal- 
aries not over $3,000, may contribute. The in- 
come from the invested funds will be annu- 
ally apportioned and will be credited as prin- 
cipal. When a member leaves the service 
because of age or ill health he shall receive 


. his deposits with 3 per cent. interest, and 


legal representatives shall receive it in case 
of his death; if he leaves for any other rea- 
son he shall be entitled to his own deposits 
with interest, but not to any additions by 
the company, altho power to make excep- 
tions is reserved. A similar forfeiture of 
share in these additions will follow with- 
drawing from the savings scheme without 
withdrawing from the company. If the sal- 
ary of any member is increased beyond the 
limit, he may at any time withdraw all his 
interest, but he cannot proceed further with 
the scheme. The company reserves the 
right to direct the affairs of the fund to be 
wound up and its operations discontinued, 
and in furtherance of this decision may at 
any time close it against new members. 
There are some other details, but these suf- 
fice to give an idea of a well-planned and 
highly commendable scheme for co-operative 
saving, and at the same time improving the 
esprit du corps. 











UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We publish elsewhere the thirty-third annual 
statement of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. During the year 1899 the company 
issued and revived 17,556 policies insuring 
$37,390,014. The premium receipts for the year 
amounted to $4,499,834, an increase over the 
previous year of $442,085. The gross ass¢ts are 
now $23,703,174, a gain during the year of $2,- 
654,976. The gross surplus by the 4 per cent. 
standard is $3,245,878, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of $423,467. The year just closed 
has been the most successful in the history of 
the company. John M. Pattison is President 


, and B. P. Marshall is Secretary. 
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Pebbles. 


. Pusutic affairs in Venezuela. continue’ nor- 
mal. The ogee revolution is in progress—The 
Philadelphia Ledger. F 
-Young Mother: 

quiet, the baby is?” 
dead? ”’—Harlem Life. 


- PROFESSOR: “ I believe, sir, that you have 
merely skimmed over this lesson? ” 

Imp Udence ’03: “ Why, Professor? - Because 
I seem to have gotten the cream of it? ’—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


-Last week, a policeman was. severely 
blamed for arresting a deaf woman. “It’s the 
best thing that ever happened to her,” he an- 
swered, “for she will get her hearing at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning.”—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


“Did you notice how 
The Brute: “Yes. ' Is he 


-Last week a delinquent subscriber said 
he ‘would pay up if he lived. He died. Another 
said: “I will see you to-morrow.” He’s blind. 
Still another said: “I'll pay you this ‘week or 
go to the devil.” He’s gone. There are hun- 
dreds who ought to take warning of these et 
crastinators and pay up now.—Finley (S. D.) 
Slope. 

- REMARKABLE MEMORY. — “My _ child,” 
asked the eminent visitor who was strolling 
about in the neighborhood of the royal palace, 

“ what is your name?” ‘ Augustus Charles Maria 
Henry Philip Ferdinand Cornelia James Fran- 
cis Leopold Catherine Edward,” replied the 
little boy in velvet, without an effort. It is all 
a mistake to suppose that royal blood in one’s 
veins necessarily weakens one’s powers of mind. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

..-Once upon a time there were some guile- 
ful savages, who resolved to be civilized at small 
cost to themselves. Accordingly, they spent 
seven hundred and fifty dollars in the construc- 
tion of a salted gold mine in their midst. The 
next day it rained, but the day after that the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race came on the 
keen jump, with cannon and Red Cross nurses, 
and civilized the savages. When the invaders 
discovered the deceit that had been practiced 
upon them, their chagrin knew no bounds. For 
they had no gold, while the natives had civiliza- 
tion.— Detroit Journal. 

CHAUNCEY DEPEW’s STATION.—At a recent 
banquet an English nobleman at Mr. Choate’s 
elbow inquired; ‘ And to what station in your 
country, Mr. Choate, does your Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew belong?” “To the Grand Central 
station, my lord,” readily replied the diplomat, 
without a quiver. The noble Englishman’s face 
clouded for a moment with uncertainty. “ I’m 
afraid you don’t know what I mean,” added Mr. 
Choate, about to go to his rescue. But milord 
quickly smiled a.glad smile of intelligence. “* Ah! 
I see, I see, Mr. Choate,” he exclaimed. “ Mr. 
Depew belongs to your grand great middle 
class.”—Philadelphia Call. 


..The Automobile is a dandy ! 
A cab that’s a very high roller; 
But truly I hope that in Venice 
They won’t have an Autogondola. 


And when I’m in Paris, egad, sir— 

You know that I’m naught of a Quaker— 
I trust that the Bois de Bologny 

Will not see an Autofiacre. 


But when I’m at home with the baby, 
The. Autokid-carriage is strapping ; 

It takes all them youngsters = odsa na 
While daddy indulges f in napping. 

— Harp 3 Bazar. 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Golden Picture 
Book,” ‘an .illustrated book for little children. 


CHARADE, 


My first tells what the cat did for me; 
My second stands always for company ; 
My third we apply to the tardy man; 
My whole tells how slowly the liquid ran. 
c. KE. B. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters... When correctly ed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a noted French painter. 

Reading across: 1, To weep noisily; 2, a 
small opening; 3, a vesicatory; 4, to what 
pee: ; 5, fairies; 6, ascertained truth or facts; 

>a goatsucker ; 8, opens and expands; 9, to 
lead into error; 10, a third of a rosary; 11, 
pertaining to a dean or deanery; 12, boasted: 
13, becoming ceremony. PHBE B. BEEBE. 


PENTAGON. 


, Reading across: 1, Dense; 2, to —— 
a marginal; 4, stanzas of six lines; a fins 
ee variety of ‘calcite, having a pearly Bap : 
& atinsmith; 7a sterile transformed stamen : 
oper of of the name of a city in Texas; 9, in 
F. G&. 8S. 


’ NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My. whole, conaiating of eighteen letters, is a 
very in ae body. 

My 1 6, 8, 3, 15 is a pretty fabric; my 18, 
o 2 i, 4 oe the ancient seat of learning ; my 10, 

1,2; 14 isan air; my 18, 17, 11, 5, 6 is a spirited 
horse. J. 8S. M. 


‘DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the, same 
number ‘of letters.. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials, in the 
order in which they stand, will spell a military 
order; the finals, transposed, will spell a word 
meaning spell; or, transposed again, will spell 
a word meaning to advance steadily. 

Reading across: 1, One ofthe minor prophets ; 


2, a warning of danger ; 3, pertaining to the 


written language of the ancient Norsemen ; 4, 
a great country; 5, to be suspended in the air 
above something. PHBE B. BEEBE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 81a. 


CHARADE.—Bargain. 

Worp- SQUARE. —1, Sharps ; * Hygela; 3, agaves ; 
4, revolt ; 5, piecer; 6, Sastr: ‘ 

CONNECTED oR EAAE a 4, D; 2, rim; 3, 
wager; 4, ravines; -5, digitalic ; 6, menaces : T, 
relet; 8, sis; 9, 1, P; 2, war; 3, motor; 
4, worries ; 5, patristic ; 6, roister; 7, retem ; 8, 
sir ; 9, C. III. 1, Gas; 3, pauts; 4, cassoul : 
5, causeways ; 6, stowage ; 7, suage; 8, lye; 9, 
Ss. I 2. mo 3, roles ; . moisten ; 5, 
et lole ; 1, Secles 8, 95 “ty 9, C. 
laced : dastard ; , sectarian ; é, 


solstices ; ’6, 
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“Who Gives to All 
'~ Denies All.” 


This is as true of the spend- 
thrift of health as of the 
waster of money. Do not 
waste your health by allow- 
ing your blood to. con- 
tinue impure, but purify, 
vitalize and enrich it by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 

Dyspepsia —“%’ My husband doctored 
a long time for dyspepsia with only tem- 
porary relief. The first bottle of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla helped and the second cured 
him. It cured my sick headaches.” 






Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the ané 
aly eathartle to take-with Wood's Sarsarelic 
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HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW VORK t 


in a new size 


23Ce: 


of the Liquid 


The event of the 
year in dentifrices. 


Beware of counterfeits 
and substitutes of this, . 
theworld’s best known 

dentifrice. Insist upon 


getting the genuine at 
stores. li necessary 


send 25c. direct to the 
Proprietors, P. O. Box 
| 247, New York City. 
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MOSE SUPPORTE 
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GEO. FROST CO., Makers 











tiaa. COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest |Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
elivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 





1) Toe ales = 
NAME THUS 


7 yoo THE TSHORNI 


BZA ARTSHORN 


FO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


e Laxative Bromo inine Tablets, All druggists refund 
the: e money if it fails to a E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 














STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Coll ond ins inepest = newty invented B mony Grand in 
Cerin of; of nearly new w STEINWAY Gr Grand, U yhtand 8 

ted like their n ae Ssnomh aed 
Pianos of other make, in perfect me at ot low figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














‘Wernicke 
Elastic - 
Book-Case 


A System of Units 


A living book-case—grows with 
your library and always fits it. 
Small enough for 10 or large 
enough for-10,000 books. An 
ideal book-case for the home. 
Fitted with dust-proof disappear- 
ing doors, simple and perfect in 
operation. Furnished in grades 
and prices. to suit all. tastes and - 
requirements. Handled by re- 
sponsible dealers in all principal 
cities—send for list and hand- 
some booklet describing the 
beauties of this case. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 


“Wernicke Co, 


191 Bartlett St., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








: 66 ONESTY is the: best 

"4." policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

~ Your dealer can get lamp- 

chimneys that almost never 

break from heat, or those that 

break continually. Which does 


he get? Which do you get? 

Macheth’s ‘*pearl top’’ and ‘* pearl 
glass" are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use.” The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them., 


Our “Index’’ describes all lamps and_ their 

voper chimneys. With it _ can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address | Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dres 
In the ‘muslin well known 


Pride ‘of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 WorTH STRFET, NEW YORK. 

0-0-0 











HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOCTS GUM. 
eane, Dentist, 454 Lexington Ave., corner 45th 

word's Fair Award for Artificial Teeth which r 
oreo on to the face. The gums and roof of mout 
| out seam or crevice, are a perfect counterpart of na’ 

















. These teeth nagnesens the highest art in dentistry. 
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BRONGHA 


For Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore 
mm Throat, Nothing Excels this 
l Simple Remedy. 
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FROM FACTORY TO USER 


Direct at Wholesale. 
‘We manutacture 178 98 


les of vehicles and 65 styles of harnessand 
direct to you at wholesale. 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 

now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 


tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken: contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval, bottles only, dated. See that our name 


appears on bottle.as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


FRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, -ETC 
ADIES VISITI NG EUROPE ‘0 for agen | or travel can save 


ch expense b: putting 
themselves under the direction of “on educated American. 
long resident abroad, ms 


and know: lengnages. Cc 
es. Address MIS3 GILES, 146 St. Ann’s Ave., New York. 
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PARIS AND cee IN 1900. 


Few vacancies rivate, select Personally conducted 
81 Pierce Bldg. Boston. 


PARIS tN rg00 Mskesures 
A WORD TO THE WISE yy barn 


eeaons have already boo vwith us, 
conducted partie . Membership restricted. 





nowt Foti A ona w pF pig eet as 
Paul Mien k cw form 1 iol a eibencane Bee ‘Philedeiphie Par 


Marquette 
nonibads IN ENGLAND. 


on hs page book (ilingseated) describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
athers, Dickens and ‘Tennyson Districts, will be -mailed for 
pen my stamp, Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland: 
Royal Mail Route ly twin. screw steamship from 
England to Continental Europe 
GREAT T EASTERN k'Y"OF ENGLAND 
Broadway, New York, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











European Plans, Absolutely Fire- 
JOHN T. DEVINE, 
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3, it like other exercisers, 
~ brings out all your muscle and mind. Gives robust health, 






Tremendous Muscular Force, 


Endurance, Energy and Alertness 


QUICKLY ACQUIRED 
BY THE USE OF THE 


KAL-LI-THEN-OS 
® FORCE CLUB * 


“THE CLUB WITH LIFE IN IT.” 


Nothing ever used or conceived like it! Concealed weights 
and springs, plunging and ys oe it is swung, make the 
exercise ‘‘ like wrestling with a live thing.’”” You CAN’T use 
an indifferent, half-hearted way. It 


















magnificent development, grace and celerity of movement. 
The club is ‘‘a beautiful piece of work,” aluminum, nickel and 
polished steel. Illustrated circular with introductory prices 
mailed on application, of 


The Kallithenos Co., 73 Eagle St., Dept. W, Buffalo, N.Y. 








EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


. a Strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet-Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 
runs through between Chicago.and 


ORM 


<3 DAYS 


without change via the 


" CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 


Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For information and descriptive pamphlets 
apply to Principal Agencies: 
368 Washington 
461 Broadway, Ps 
oot Chestnut, Philadel 17 Campus-Martius, - Detroit 
ut St., - a 
301 Main St, « - Buiffalo | 2 Ling St. Bast, “Foronto, Ont, 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY. 















| -CALIFORNIA 


SNNEW ARRANGEMENT 
Broad Vestibuled First-class Sleepers 
«Daily between... 
CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 

All the best scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada by 
daylight in both directions... 


These cars are carried on the limited 
trains of the ; rye 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Denver & Rio Grande (scenic route) 
Rio Grande Western and 
Southern Pacific 
L> Chicago Westbound......10.00 p. m- 
; L> San Francisco Eastbound. .8.30 a. m. 


DINING CAR SERVICE THROUGH. 
BUFFET LIBRARY CARS. . 
Direct connection to and from Southern California. 


Jobn Sebastian, G. P. A Chicago. 
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Eee OEM ee 


| UNNATURAL HUNGER 


vs all ie 
Wea | oe 


; + 


ACROSS 
THE ne 
CONTINENT. 


By way of New York and: Niagara Falls, 
through the centers of populations and the 
gateways of commerce, which are, of course, 
on or reached by the New York Central. 

For particulars see the new ‘‘ Round the 
World ’’ folder just issued by the New York 
Central Lines. It contains a $700,00 map. 








A copy will be sent free, -paid, on. receipt of 
three cents in stamps, b' eorge H, Daniels, Gen- 
ar Agent, Grand Central Station, New 

ork, 


7 


| A Sure Sign of Hidden Dyspepsia. 


‘4 It was necessasy to eat dinner at 1x o’clock,”’ says Mrs. C, F . 
Oliman, 1131 Preston St., Rockford, Ill., “ in order to have strength 
“to prepare the noonday “meal for the family. 

** While I was drinking coffee I telt sotaint at rx o’clock that I 
was unable to proceed with the work unless I had lunch; If I 
missed the 11 o’clock meal, I was attacked with a severe sick 
‘headache. 

‘* My complexion at that time was a sight, great blotches appear- 
ing on my , and I was so nervous I could sleep but a few 
minutes at a time, and would wake in the morning more tired than 
when I went to bed. 

“Our grocer called my attention one day to Postum Cereal 
Coffee. ‘This was about three years ago. I immediately quit the 
use of coffee and took up Postum, having it prepared properly. 
The change produced a remarkable result. In a week or two I 
was able to leave off the 11 o’clock lunch and take my dinner in 
the regular way with the rest of the family. My. blotchy com- 

lexion disappeared and a natural complexion took its place. 
| rom I can go from morning until night without a meal, if I ire, 
and no headache or inconvenience of any kind appears. I sleep 
sound as a baby, and my kidney trouble, which was more than 
serious, has entirely disappeared. 

“A lady friend was recommended to try Postum, and a short 
time after told me she was disgusted with it, for it had no taste. 
L asked her if she boiled it carefully fifteen minutes after the real 
bubbling commenced. She said no, and in reply to another ques- 
tion said she used ;only one heaping teaspoonful to the cup. ex- 
plained to her. that she must use two heaping teaspoons to the cup 
and let it bor! long enough. The next time t saw her she said she 
used Postum regularly and liked it very much indeed, and that it 
had made a great change in her health and the health of one ortwo 
members of her family.” 

It seems plain, from this experiment, that one is justified in the 
inference that coffee is an actual poison to many human beings, 
and sets up all sorts of diseases. The remedy is plain enough— 
to abandon the coffee and use Postum Food Coffee, which is sold 
by all.grocers at 15 and 25 cents a package. 








| EB) pay 
Ee oA ol op Con) 
Wafer Sliced 


Dried Beef 


The one way to know how good a 
good thing és, is to 


Try It 

Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried 
Beef is one of our = varieties of per- 
fectly packed canned feods and comes 
to you as fresh, dainty and deliciously 
flavored as the moment it was sliced. 
_ Put up inconvenient sized key open- 
ing cans. 

Ask your grocer. If not in stock, 
he will order it at your request. 


Drop a postal for New Edition free. “How to 
Make Good Things to Eat” 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO, ILL. , 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and'choicest collection of-High-Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 
It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, °,, Sundar Bodie 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

‘Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





FINANUIAL 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 


Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished  ~ Lists y 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above pape 
Securities. Application. 


 N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. _ -31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 
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VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
pews poowtesd = and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts a' 
All securities lis' at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
ne. Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


ORR yo icc sciicscccccsescbtcicvew $2,000,000 
SMurplus............cccccccesssseree 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward K, Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob. Astor, George 8. Hickok 

George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Safe, Sure Investm< nt 
5% GUARANTEED 


Pro Rata Share of Profits 


The Alionwood Park Realty & Investment Co. 
Capital $3,000,000. $2,500,000 Paid In. 


Offer at public subscription, at the par value of $100 a 
share, a limited number of full paid, non-assessable 5% 
guaranteed certificates, which bear interest from date of 
issue, payable semi-annually at the 


North American Trust Co., 100 B’way, N. Y. 
Purchasers of stock are absolutely secured. as each cer- 


tificate representr a lien on the holdings and all assets of the 
company. which include : 


1,000 ACRES OF IMPROVED PROPERTY 
4 MULES FROIN. Y. CITY LIMITS, 


upon which more than 
$534,000 HAS BEEN SPENT 


on improvements to date. No better and safer investment, 
guaranteeing 5% per annum and a pro-rata share in 
profits of the company, which are unusually promising, has 
yet been offered the public. 

For the benefit of small investors, Scrip Certificates, 
having all the advantages of the regular Preferred certifi- 
cates, have been allotted in a limited quantity to be dis- 
posed of on 


MONTHLY INSTALLIIENTS 











Registrars of Stock, North Ameri- 
can Trust Co.. 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
Subscriptions and full particulars at the offices of the 
Altonwood Park Realty and Investment Co., 
52 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








The MIDDLESEX 


185, BANKING COMPANY ,,,, 
‘ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


MONEY SAVED. 


Have you money “tied up” or seemingly lost? Friends have 
—— that we visit on a tour P of inspection mining section and 
e home of mortgages.” Can we look up any property for y you? 
JOSEPH L. DIXON, Springfield, Mass. 
Formerly Pres. and Vice-Pres. of the Bible Normal College. 
zavetinaete, loans, insurance, rents, houses, lots, m: aeayagns 
stocks and bonds bought and sold; j care of property, executor of 
been personally investi- 
and thus can be generally recommended nae ndorsed. 
ve $300,000.00 in gilt edge mortgages at 4% to 6% interest 
which we can porrenase teocam end. 
‘orrespondence is des! on an investment in real estate which 
can not yield less than 10% won iu one of our best New England 
cities. At least $500,000 is required. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


; of New York. 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = «= «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUB, -© «© «© © «= «= e« 3,500,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN- 
{STRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to clieque or on certificate. 

DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS.OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 

VALTER G. OAKMAN, Presi 








. ali 

J. NELSON. BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
WM. C. EDWARDS. 2d Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


Samuel D. Babcock, " oT eRS. Iselin, Jr 

F. F. Baker, Augustus D. Juliltard, 
August Belmonte” Richard A. Mecurdy, 
Frederic Cromwell, Levi P. Morto: a8 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, ae G. Oakman, 
E. H. Harriman, Hea 3 
k. Somers Hayes, ck. Tvom ly, 
Charles R. Henderson, W. Vanderbilt, 

Payne Wiltcey y- 


LONDON BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E.'C. ¢ 
and sells exchange on ie cnet 1 cities ae fhe meet 
collec dividends and co Spons ou charge, tas 
de ita subject to jue at s' hbcn en outed Pireeem on 
aepoeita is, age ay A vo ee ed seer Investnent securities, 
Ba ethers’ tol cacvicks d financial agent to 


saree lent an 
corporations, bankers and merchants 


Banke 
K OF £ NGLAND, 
CLYDESD. BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL Paoy OL al, ANE ims OF Eeeuene, Limited. 





FRESHFIELDS rh WILLTAMS, 
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Redmond, 
Kerr& Co. )z 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL:ST., N. Y. 
Members 
N. ¥. Stock Exchange. 

-Grade Investment Securities. 
yee current ane sent on speetea. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 








—_ 
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We have sold our Real Estate 


Mortgages for 21 years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. 


We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy. belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO. 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa, 


Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 





» die Ain Min i i i i i ee ee ee Ge ee i i i i Se eG Gab 


Pres 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 
pose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always pr in the and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables, « 
effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and farther acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cal 





ic. 
It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach and 
bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of 


catarrh, 

All dru; sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
bly the best oal and the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much im- 

oved condition of the general health, better complexion, sweeter 
Preath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no possible 
same nec result from their continued use, but on the contrary great 


it. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of charcoal, 
says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suf- 
fering from in stomach and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and the breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the * 
liver is tly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at d stores, and although in some sense 
a@ patent tion, yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
in S:uart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
Coal tablets. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS.t88.2444 Shee 


Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six 
ears have — over $300,000.00 without a default 
princi or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capitalita, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
r rite for further particulars. Send for 
About Oklahoma,” free. 





W WF. HAGAN. Grraqere. Oxtarove 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. vot howe 


Investment Department. 


i Ou jal and attra: 
Send for List of Current Bonds. ,,0.7 special and attrac. 
anteed Preferred Stock sent on application. : 


INVESTIN eporerr 


PROPERTY 
BY MY PLAN AND MAKE MONEY. 

















C. L. PARKER, 41 Haller Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


investors taking loans through us (uve the 

ears in which we have been making FIaeT 
MORTGAGE Lt0ANS on lands in the Hard 
Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. We 
personally exarrine every tract of land offered as 
security. Write for references and particulars 





(Established 1888.) 











E. J. LANDER & CO., “tots: FORKS, N. D. 
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RPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
















































































































































EPORT OF THE CONDITION O¥ THE 


at New York, 2% Ah tye ot New Yorks at th 


Tuesday, February 18th, 1 


ANK,, business 












































. H. GRawaM, Notary Public, N. Y Co. 
W. VAN N 


DE 
A. TR a ooor” t Directors 
HENRY H. COOK; 


1 
Correct—Attest: 









































EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERNS’ 

















BANK, 
at New York.in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 13, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 



















































































































LOANS ANd CISCOUNTS............. ces ceeceecceccescorece 
Overdrafts, secured and unseeured.. osaen ba 
. 8. —s to secure circulation. . a: 
I iums on U, 8. Bon "on ae ee BES 
Stocks, securities, Ctc...............ccceccccccccccnscces 
Other real estate An. ages owned............... % 15,894 0) 
ie from National banks not reserve agents).. . 360 
Due from State banks and bankers 2,546 57 
Checks and other cash items. . 26,835 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 85,988 28 
Notes of other National banks. . 1,560 
‘ractional paper currenc: nickels =e cents 2,144 19 
Lawful money reserve in yank, viz. 
SOURS .5iin ku nscincchbbinndys cpbessdept outs $265,871 00 
bce BOGOR cccicdesscesécecsdves 54,472 00 
—_ 820,343 00 
ees fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
= spb peonskshep wbhanbiochpas akpeah comattl vives 2,250 00 
DOORS 5.65 sei obs. 0s 5058 580 ote ponte Wane othe $1,666,800 60 
LIABILITIES, 
QOdpital stock paid in....... pailpitd Fe ioe gta iG REN $300,000 
Ss FRIESE ANTLERS 2 60,000 00 
D iided profits (less expenses and taxes paid)....... 28,589 86 
National bank-notes outstanding...................... ° 770 
ere 000 
Li skeuansncy 954 
its subject to geeox. 1,193,367 69 
Demand cert yes of deposit. 1,507 23 
Certified Checks................ccseseees mies : 16,287 48 
Cashier’s eoaees Outstanding. ...........cceeee cceeeeee 220 00 
EES SRE "eI 2p 7 » .rbuener oly +» $1,666,300 60 








STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 4s.. 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank = 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the beat of m: 
knowledge and belief. 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th Sot yebruary, 
> ic, N 0. 
Correct—Attest . 
Directors. 









































I ; 
HENRY HOFHEIMER, 
A. D, BENDHEIM, 




















February 13, 1900: RESOURCES. 
ry 13, RESOURCES, Home So rns gon na 
LOANS ANA GISCOUNTS...........00ceccereeceee cececesssess $9,282,421 22 rafts, secured mieccared 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..-.+.+se.csceee kote 1,045 58 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... sbebuginece eo 859,300 00 
U. 8. deposits ou 
PA MEER 783.249 
Pee e ee CeCe Cee eee eee eee) rigages 0 whned 
rtgages owned.......... 
Due dosbane cunts aat ta ier “peserve agents) 1,321,208 8 Due pe ag National ‘anne (not sorasapennn $1,408.185 94 
ue from anks and bankers...............- R 
Checks and other cash items....... 107,068 88 Due fr from State See cash fous re: “+ ae 
Exchanges for Glesring-ho 1 19 
ste — National bani. penta walks” costs these + 00 
ractional paper currency, nickels and cents ...... 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: anil vrompenel PAE. SRRFNSFs nickels and 5,941 58 
ces OES Het re Scbtiess saekodent 778, 
Legal-tender nat TROE NTR RR 731,305 00 awful money sagen erve in bank, wes 8 
8,510,182 90 Legal-tender notes....... 936,719 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of ec Re 8,705,455 81 
Circulation)..............e+6. tere eereeereeesseeeenseens 16,168 50 Redemption fund witb U. & Treasurer 
"$18,424,375 96 721,375 96 (5 per cent. of circulation)........... 2,700 00 
Mescictapcuves anes tecanp adie ithe sins veil b chins apa $ 2 Due from vs Ss. Treasurer ( es: than 5 wuias 
LIABILITIES. . per cent. redemption fund) ......... Pe Shae! £ 61008 8 
Capital stock paid 'N...........csseeeeeeeee apes aie belie 1,000,000 00 ? 
ro my a | elt Si AATEC IR sha 8100) 0 WORN << ainnos neko u-: kckpapgsdigh casinund’vc> ste: 
Undivided profits, jess nee and taxes paid...... > 110,887 53 paeriaeinen astety 
nal bank-notes outstanding................. ig 770 Capital stock paid in........... > $1,000,000 00 
Dee te aa National Con 6,724,597.26 | Surplus fund.................. 400,000 00 
Due to State banks and hanker 8,183,350 45 Undivided profits, less ex mses and taxes paid 91,194 98 
Dividends unpaid................ 880 10 National bank-notes outs 54,000 00 
ndividual deposits subject to check 4,611,456 40 nd loan account... ..... ‘ 300,000 -00 
Demand eentibes tes of deposit...... fA 088 23 Due to = National banks.........-. $5,185,496 99 
Certified checks................c.ceseeee ean 802,956 33 = and bankers......... 1,721,666 94 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 79,414 66 Dividen BEER ETS Fs, 8,968 16 
United States deposits.... ... individual de is subject to check.... 7,905,894 71 
5 meet os ificates of deposit.......... # * 5 
a DS bees hinnitl Sos odeugnces cess cgncsgoncobecsal eee. ee Ce! beupScioby ousues eonbe voosul 
Ls a Cashier's checks outstanding............ 113,873: 22 
STATE OF NEW YORE, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: oS. GOPOBits. 0.25.0. ceecccscccssces 500,000 00 
, HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, do Deposits of of vu. 8. disbursing officers.. 118,718 60 
solemnly swear that the above statement is trne, to the best of 16,010,811 88 
my knowledge and belief. HENKY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. — ———— 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of February, tal....... woeseeees st eeeeeees + $17,956,006 61 


To 
STATE OF NEw Yor RE, Counry OF NEW York, 8s. 

OUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do soie 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of my know. 
edge and belief. C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 

ubscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of February, 
9U0. WILLIAM H. nanees pony Public, County, 
Cert filed in Ne yon ‘k. 
Correct—A ttest: WOODBURY LA 
COURTLANDT D. ato S, $ Directors, 
EDWIN LANGDON, .- 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business: 
February 13, 1900: 

























BESCURORS. 
Loans and discounts..............sssceeseeees ceccescvess $1,187,401 2 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..............s+e0es 494 39 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, 4 per cents ho heer 200.000 00 
U.S. eee oes ©. S. deposits, 4 per cents......., 200,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............. Saib oc cho st on nie 25,726 OF 
Stocks, securities, etc..................++ re 50,040 08 
Banking house, furniture -_ fixtures...220..) 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 47,632 2 
Due from State banks and bankers peesheresanet $2,879 94 
Checks and other cash items..... i 12,887 91 
E changes for “ho : one 
Notes of other National banks........... 18,070 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and Cents. .:....0+6 527 % 
os nore: reserve in bank, viz.: 
ppect roast events Becrene ser sronrumseesesre® va 3 
-tender notes........... apie sosdins x 
—_— 657,119. % 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 pe per cent. of 
CAOMNNEUMD Sass clases ccsniecemsen sdccwennsedwenensns <a 9,000 00 
Total...... scgniideddeesconueasckncebecbeasbues 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid im.............cesceceeecees 
Gnreiee Dc disitbhnnshonie Wk bonsneents oben sed = 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid....... 290,166 88 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 1 ci) 
to 8 mg 
Dividends unpaid.................+0-+ Sil 0 
pay? dual de creas subject to eheok. Ve anes 12 177,297 14 
Demand _— tes of deposit.............. 1,605 %5 
Certified CheckS...............sccccescsesecee 80,181 07 
ewe oS 8 checks outstanding Fs saaieihineie wisabe Pm & 4 
OPOBIES..........cccceeeee attacoutesnhe . x 
+ i ~ 2,561,208 58 
NE i cok a Sai abernss cing bsniaiess seveses $98,256,754 A 


I, A. THOMPSON, C: 
swear the that the above statement is true, to the best of knowledge 
an 


HOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of February, 
1900, GEO. W. McCaBE Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: DANIEL D. WYLIE 


? 


JOHN BYRNS, { Directors. 
8. KELLY, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE. 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 13, 1900: > 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and pre nce ge 
Overdrafts, sec unsec' 
U.S. bonds to secure sai 


Becket tecun ue 2 of the tissues, heavi- 
ness and discomfort are 
promoted by excessive 
stareh fi 
Dr. Gaillard says: 
St AW “In the study of Cer- 
Fractic a WS = eal Foods it is only 
Lawfu — necessary to remember 
Specie Wi that the gluten of such 
Legal-tender notes 120,000 00 foods is their nitrogen-. 
8. certificates of deposit for legal ized element, the ele- 
. 10,000 471.711 80 } ' ent - which wc mo 
. ‘ their e sustaining 
Rotem cee tee with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 9,000 00 } value, and that this ele- 
—-—_ meet ‘is, in the foolish- 
34,555,542 40 g fashionable white 
< aes ‘S four almost entirely 
removed while the 
Capital stock paid in $600,000 00 starch, the inferior element is left behind. To 
Surplus fund 2 use White Flour from which the gluten has been 
Un ivided profits, less expenges and taxes paid. eva removed, is almost criminal; that it is foolish and 
Rational bank sole eee 4 needless needs no further demonstration.” 
Due to State ban 


Dividends unpaid Fs ; 
Individual deposits subject to laeetion «8,186,003 95 
Demand certificates of deposit 340 69 

OTbified CHECKS. 6.05.2 cceprcccccccvocceosesecsenccecsea oe 

ashier’s checks outstanding 2 14 


ontingent fund \ A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 

















is rich in gluten and will relieve consumers from 
pas ee. ne jose CouNTY OF NEW YORK excessive starch eating. 


Cashier of the above: named bank, do 
sletily sear that te above. statrment i ames an danse? Manian saline tater ine es ot eal cr 
0 wledge ai . Cashier. ’ 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of February, name and Root order—we will see that you are 
1900. WILLIAM V. A. Por, Notary Public, N. ¥.Co.. supplied. See that the’Flour delivered bears our 
Gervect=ihatiet E. L. ME lb cg eas label; —_ substitutes. Booklet free. 

FRED'K SOUTHACK Directors. he genuine made only by the 

PEAKSON HALSTEAD, Franklin Mills Go.. Lockoort, N. Y. 


LUVUVVVUVUT EV UUU VNU U NEUE 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF dd v 


THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 


of the City of New York, at New York, inthe State of New York, Investments That Earn 


at the close of business February 13th, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 0 
i en a cae "Tan eee , per Annum 











U.S. bonds to paws circulation..... 
Premiums on U S. bon 

Stocks, securities, ae 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents)....... 0481 89 | § and are less subject to deprecia- 
Checks and bear, bee a ite 


Erchan ones “+g 2098 8 | % tion than many others, are 
98,552 00 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer eat FIRST MORTGAGE, REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS. 


circulation) 
cnt tsk ni ; be They are at once the safest 
ide : 39,09 0 | @® and most reliable of any class 
, of investments. 
Da “ I have had upwards of twenty 
id certineates of depostt et ra ehaee os years’ practical experience in 
164217 4 | ® the selection of this class of 


STATE OF New York, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: secur ities. 


[, ALFRED 
wlenny wear thatthe above statement iy tage to De bea of my Correspondence with possible 


knowledge and be . BULL, 1: Castiler.” 
sng acribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of February, investors solicited. Address, 


Epwriy F. Corey, Notary Publ 
 Oniwegidcales LE ROY W, BALDWIN, W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


A. RAVEN, Directors. 
DUNCAN D. BARMLY, BARRARRARARARRARRARARRARARRARE 


Y 
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40,000 
Telephone 
Stations 


in service 


in Manhattan 


The Largest and Most 
Efficient Telephone 
System in the World. 


Gain in 5 Years, 
over 27,000 Stations. 


Gain in the Year 1899, 
10,500 Stations. 


Present Rate of Growth, 
over 1,000 Stations a 
Month, which is 
unapproached elsewhere. 


THE CAUSE: A RATE SYSTEM 
under which the charge varies with 
the amount of service rendered ; 
this system insures 

FAIR AND REASONABLE RATES 
TO ALL CLASSES OF P‘TRONS. 
RATES have been frequently 
REDUCED all along the line. 

The LOW RATES have been 
adopted so generally that now less 
than 2.200 subscribers, out of a total 
of 40 000, retain the old flat rate of 
$240 a year. 

PRESENT MANHATTAN RATES: 


Business or Residence 


From $5.00 a Month 


Annual Contracts. Monthly Payments 


Full information by Wail; or an Agent 
will call on Request. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO., 
11t West 38th Street 
952 Broadway 15 Dey Street | 











DIVIDENDS AND MEETING 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Coupons due March ist, 1900, from First and Refunding 

Mortgage 4% Bonds of this Company will be paid on and 

after that date on presentation at the office of the Central 

Trust Company, No 54 Wall Street, New York City. 

F. H DAVIS, Treasurer, 
Office of Mexican International R. R. Company, 
23 Broad Street, Mills Building. 


The coupons due March 1st, 1900, from the First 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds of this Com- 
pany will be paid at this office on and after that date, 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer, 


Office of The Southern Pacific Company, 
23 Broad Street, Mills Building. 

The following coupzns, due March Ist, 1900, will be, 
paid at this office on and after that date: Texas and 
New Orleans R, R. Co. (Sabine Division) 1st mortgage 
6 per cent. 











N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTION and ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


ou due March 1, 1900, from First Mo: Five Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds of this Compeny Providence Pawtucket 
will be paid on and after March 1, 1 on presentation at the 

of the CENTRAL TRUST COME OF NEW YORE, 54 Wall 
Street, New York 


Checks for interest on registered borids will be mailed to holders 
m same date. 
C. 8. SWEETLAND, Treasurer. 








American Bicycle Company. 


The Coupons due March Ist, 1900, from American Bicycle 
C mpany 5% Sinking Fund ‘iold Debentures will be paid on 
and after that date upon presentation at the office of Baring, 
Magoun & Co., 15 Wall Street, New York. 

A, L. GARFORD, Treas. 


AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of this company will be 
held.at 12 o’clock noon the second Tuesday {n April, at the office. 
of the Company, Hudson Co. Bank Building, No. 248 Washington 
St., Jersey City, New Jersey, for the election of twelve (12) direc- 
tors for the ensuing year to succeed those whose terms expire, and 
for the transaction of such business as may be brought before the 
meeting 


Stockholders of record February 2th will be entitled to-vote. 
G. E. HIGHLEY, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 
1851 1900 


THE 
MASSACHUSETT 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900 923,819, 937.17 


LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS 1,984, 822.63 


_ Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
‘GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








, 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. [icCALL, oo eee Président. 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1900. 


ASSETS. ' LIABILITIES. 


United States, State, City. County and other Bonds 

(cost value $1 sae fnarket value, Dee Dec. ost, 1898, + $144,528, zx ||" Departmen 1, 1899 $192,024,281 
Bonds a nd Mortgages 18 first liens) 36,297,517 || All other Liabiiitios? Policy Ciaims, Peso ogy, 
Real Estate Arak 17,082,000 —e ents, etc, awaiting presentment for pay- 
Loan 


11,657,714 di Pol set aside 
us itr} additional olicy Reserve voluntarily 


oy.. 
f Ran Trust ook 
aa a Rens HTM ay || Animand ei iin vlan 
d Bonds (market value, $4,177,523)... 8/278,450 y, P 1900, 
Quarterly mi-Annual al Prem ums uot yet due, re- dends payable. to Policy-hol ders during 
arged in Liabilities WE ATES csc erienccdi'scoeets ss 2,254,890 and in subsequent years— 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Lisbiiities:; 2,206,428 Frrst.—(Payable to Policy-holders in 1900): 
Premium ty on ieee in force Gegal. sg Sa eto 10,404 brine pe of Accumu oe *) Policies, the 
secure same. Rasbede tsWekesete ere 
Interest and ents due and accrued.........-..- Boochihen 1,889,116 T Dividend Feucies-- ° 
ars cya Policies. . 





2,990,583 
8,507,699 








mature): 
Oh q Period 
older Be ok ps 
‘Year Policies. . 


eriod } 
ders of 5-Year Divicend Policies... 


> RRP ag onmat rena for all other contingencies......-. 
TOTAL ASSETS........... @eeereces --- 236,450,348 TOTAL LIABILITIES....8:236,450,348 


CASH INCOME, 1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
New Premiums ( ae $1,517,928) Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities 
Renewal Premium Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values 


Commissions and all other payments to agents ($4,628,- 
TOTAL PREMIUMS $42,198,502 || Coney on Now. Business of 4202,800,050 5, Medical Ex. 
nt -— on aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks (8527, 












































gages = ana eh Qttos ex ees, Foxes Adverts 
‘ ef ng, Equipment Accou: e , Postage, Com- 
ay AE ey hoiders, connnes 7 ar missions on $869,562,905 of Old Business, and Mis- 
wa ne ig ties. B cellaneeus Expenditures 
Balance—Excess otf Income over Expondi« 
tures tor the year 
10,282,761 


TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 || TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. (1891-1899.) sae 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. Dee. Leng _— oa nalst, 59 Gein 8 A 


.- $126, as 280 $236,460,348 $110,603,058 

{n Force December 31, 1898.... 873,984 $944,021,120 4h 31,8 64,194 62,371 263 20,517,069 

New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,957 202,309,080* 

Old ineeeereaee and in- 
e 





2,878,077 || Hold 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 


Total Pay- 
TOT A gINERe OF) 474,407  $1,149,203,277 || mentsof _ 


to Polic : 
°"By Dey Matty, Be Flolders,...., 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,536,486 


render, 87,381,292 


Paid-tor gna Pas in ‘ _ 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Force December 


31, 1899 $1,061,871,985 
Gain In 1899 $17,850,865 || paid...:..$675.699,649 $1,061.871,986 $486,182,336 














Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance le abigpas0 


. January 4th, 1900, 
LOUIS F. VARS. 8 a 
suring! COMPANY. Pry A that os NEW YO: LIFE IN. 


Capital Btook | ina dul; suthort 
. FORT. RCERT 


rest, and [ 


rtif 
4. 4 
The Soe Po Polley eo bey this s Deprinene v9.81, making the Total Lia- 


he 
holders in to id in aarp ate 
Other funds. for all other yen a3 Peay ts 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hercunte su 
the day and year first above writ: tten, 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. % 
A. G, BULLOCK. President. é 


January 1st, 1900. 
I iii sen os depeseviptp soesgantarevese $16,109,174 77" 
14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in eve’ licy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. % ™ 





New. England Mutual 


“LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 
» SASSETS, ‘Dec. 31,1899 - - - $29,544,428.63 
-LIABILITIES..- - - . - + 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life oat Endowment licies issued. 


all 
mnonsed ene ‘thereon:the casb surrender and 
insured is entitled by the 





pat cons sich ashes eneiaccsiedd Beni. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
THE 





jJ. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 


F. B. ALLEN, Se ee ake. Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE, phat aes os Secretary 
.B. BRAINERD, - - - + «+ Treasurer 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK. - Asst Secretary 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
3 Annual Statement. 

SR GIA: 5a 6005 otiscv's's os'ocsesnnvenes onscapsoasstocenten ocartr4 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1,787,506.62 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ..............ccecccecccececees 388,934.56 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900. ...............000e $2,626,441. 1. 18. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, = - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in_ cash, 0 igN-b 0) 
Te teed by the MASSACHUSETTS: N 
RE 1. > in accordance with 

BERKsuHIRE are issued, the solid nancial ch dition. of of 4 yt 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, : ts liberal policies, 
and its promptness in paying all eaitineate laims, make 
BERKSHIRE & most desirable ower» = “the” policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad: 


New York and New Jersey precy 254 Broadway for 
Murray Street, New York. 


{neurance 
rer: 








1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stdck, all cash............-.c0...s00 .. 1,000,000 00 


Re-Insurance Reserve.. eovee-ceee 1,784, 168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............ 94,160 56 
Net BRU sacs oi cet is ctv cccicnccoyssccccbes 1,472,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900. - 84,551,283 55 


_ JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 
taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice, as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 








, He was overboard struggling for life and 
4 shouting for help. Some one threw him 
‘|. Ua eréwbar. ‘The intention was kindly, but 


the act was inconsiderate.. Consider the aid 
you intend for your family 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 
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THIRTY: THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Union Central Life Ins. Co., 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 33, 1899. 





? ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in banks 599,214.77 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 17;497,723-65 
Home Office and other Real Estate 576,246.18 
Cash Loans on Company’s Policies 2,330,429.27 
United States Bonds—market value. 3973937-50 
988,619.04 , 
Agents’ Balances and Cash ‘Obligations, 218,115.84 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 420,770.09 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... bi et ee 674,118.02 


Gross Assets Dec. 31, 1899 ; $23,703, 174.36 


LIABILILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, Four per cent. Actuaries............. 2.05. , $20, Segre 00 — 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment 
Unpaid Dividends and Premiums paid in advance 
All other obligations, including Commissions not due 
Total Liabilities : $20,457, 296.36 


Gross Surplus, Four per cent. Standard. . ~_-$3.245,878.00 
‘RECEIPTS. 





$4,499,834. 16 
1,3453478.17—$5,345,312-33 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims, Matured Endowments, Dividends, and all 
other payments to Policy-ho!ders $1,991,038.16 

Commissions, Taxes, and all other disbursements 1,477,295-27—$3>498, 333-43 

POLICY ACCOUNT. 
Total number of Policies in force 74,068 
Total amount insureds: FY. . sasjcce'e ce. ec ccccd es ecee Se AECL $136,157,485-00 
Policies Issued and Revived in i899._17,556-_lnsuring 37,390,014.00 


GAINS IN 1899. 
Gain in Income ; 570,338.05 
Gain in Surplus 421,619.76 
Gain in Interest Receipts 128,302.66 
Gain in Membership 7,949 
Gain in Assets 2,654,976,06 
Gain in Amount of Insurance 15,583,808.00 
Gain in Amount of New Business Written 274,025.00 





- OFFICERS. — 
, JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 


R. S. RUST, Vice-President. E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary and Actuary, 
J. R. CLARK, Treasurer. W. L. DAVIS, Cashier. 
CLARK W. DAVIS, M. D., JOHN L. DAVIS, I. D., Medical Directors. 

MAXWELL & RAMSEY, Counsel. 
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Prevention is the oniy wag te make safety certain. 


In answer to numerous inquiries we give below the principal 
causes of dwelling fires: 


Flues, 
Inspection by an expert advisible. 
Gas Brackets 


ey be fastened so as not to swing against woodwork, 
rs, etc. Glo are desirable. particularly in bed- 
as they shield tne flame from curtains, etc. Should 
bes promptly replaced when broken. 
Cloths Used in Cleaning Hardwood Floors, Etc., 


Should be burned at once. Danger of spontaneous com- 
combustion if left aroun?. 


Electric and Other Gas Lighting Attachments 


Are desirable particularly on brackets near curtains, as 
they avoid use of open flame. 


Ashes 


Sheuld be keptonly in metal cens and away from wood- 
work Careless servants will let them stand tn wooden boxes 
or barrels. Special care should be taken of wood ashes. 


Empty Boxes, Barrels, Waste Paper, Etc., 
Should not be allowed to accumulate. 
Plumbers and Painters 


Should be required to e proper precautions. as to fire 
pots oily overalis, etc. eke P 


Electric Light and Power Wiring 


Should be regularly inspected and the latest a) ved 
safety devices and ‘4 eceurions adupted. ter! 


ssa ot Smokers . 


se fires by throwing matches in waste tr bask 
aver lighted cigars arouna, etc. ee a 


Satety Matches 
Are preferable to ordinary kind. 


Do you know what companies you are poares in? In case of 
fire your policies are Le ey nay to a check abank. Make sure 
now t you are insured in the CONTINENTAL and that your 
fire insurance is thereforesoun '. foraC NTINENTAL poli licy 
and you secure absolute indemity at fair ra 


Agente Everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 
46 Cedar. Street, New York. 
** Insure ia an American Company.’’ 


A POLICY 1 
WASHINGTON. LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 





- eran immediate and absolute protection to the family 
an 


estate. 
It eee ~ fund for wife and children against the hour 


“ine Washis 
ashington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums ahd cash guar- 
antees, 1s uns 


If you want a policy for which you will ey about half the 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH. Vice-President. 


The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1900: 





I isin a dxssasaduovcvxcomasater tell $9, 427,328.29 
LIABILITIES ............. GRRE TL ar 0 4,776,050.60 
IE oo ocsinc sci icdesccsocsenssestheenndie 4.651,:277.69 


NEW YORE OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM ST. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC | 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yore, January 23d, 1900. 


‘Tne pte in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement “ its affairs on 
the 3ist Net ot December, 1899 : 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, 10 31st December, 1899 _—s............ $3,166,420.39 
ums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1899 ............000+++> bvieunke 967,555.24 
Total Marine Premiums, ...........+.:e000++ $40133,975-03 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
‘1899, to 8ist December, 1899,...........+- $32305)179-38 
ree during the same _— 
(less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689. fl 
of Premiums 
net e Expenses, $484,296 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock,’ 
City, Bank and otber Stocks $s 483,944.00 
Loans ecuted ® y Stocks and special: de- 
net in Bd and Trust Company. 2,395,500.00 
Estate and-Claims due the Com;,any, 
RRR ee oe bieagiv 1,82§,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable ...... 1,00§,756.77 
Cash in the bands of Euro omen Bankers to’ 
‘ pay losses under pol: payable in 
va ~" Sprnpenombin Ae bin bethie 799-55 
Cash in eee ee coe tete senesaeesseset ee 139-29 


Amount......... sesscess $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outs 
profits sill be paid to the holders thereof, 
Feennreens on and after Tuesday, the sixth ber) A 
n 


certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders Borgel. their ty eeecuny 
resent atives, on and after Tuesday, the 

next, bay ag date. all interest nH me cease. The 
be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent is declared on the net earned 





miums of the Company for the year wt oe Decem- 
. 1899, for which certificates tes will be issued on and after 
esday, the first of May next 
By order of the Board, 
J H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUST 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, ° NSON W. HARD, 
VE H. WN aD _ 
WALDRON P. BROWN; JOHN D. 
Ww M B. BOULTON, CH D.: CH, 
GEonge cbeyeEy pana 
J C : CHAE H Mane 
* JAMES G, DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MA 
WIL E. DODGE, LEV. F. MORTON 
JAMES H. H.DUNBAM, RIC A. PARSONS, 
EVER: TT FRAZAR, | GEORGE UINTARD, 
EWALD FL q RK eR 
WARD FLOYD JONES, a yer VEN, 
fiokace GRayY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 8 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice- Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of Subscri ‘able in oivenee; one one year $2.00; | siz 
months, $1.00; three hs, 50 cents. paragrtoy ri 10 cents. 
Single orelgn over six piranha old twenty-five cen! 

tu any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1,56 a year rr extra. 
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ITS RICH, CREAMLIKE LATHER 
cannot be surpassed for 


), Softening and Beautifying 7 


THE SKIN. 


‘Sample Cake mailed for .  . 2 cents 
Full-Sized Cake . ( . 41g cents 


Address Dept. 1, THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, 
CONN. 





The ‘Independent 


O’Neill’s 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 21st St, NEW YORK. 


A SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


WORTHY OF YOUR CONSIDERATION. 


In order to introduce our new Book Department more fully to our patrons, especially those 
who live out of the city, we will offer for the next sixty days 


THE SEVEN LEADING BOOKS OF THE YEAR: - 

To Have and to Hold, By JOHNSTON. 

Red Pottage, By CHOLMONDELEY, C. 
Janice [leredith, By Forp. 
When Knighthood was in Flower, By CaskopEN. 

David Harum, By WEsTCcorTT. 

Richard Carvel, By CHURCHILL, Each. 

Via Crucis, By Crawrorp, Postage l5¢ Extra. 


Our Book Department is one of the most complete in Greater New York and our ‘prices are 
positively the lowest. A special discount given to the clergy, Sunday- schools and libraries. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 

WHEN YOU WRITE MENTION THB “INDEPENDENT.” 


- O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 
G9S9S$S99GSFES9599O9006906 


THE SINGER CABINET TABLE. 








OTHER'S THE HANDY 


pER 


HEL EXTension [eaF 


Copyright, 1999,-  * 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





